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Notes of the Month. 


The paucity of Irish books now issued in London, as compared with a 
few years ago, is again evident in the Spring lists of London publishers. One 
of the causes is, no doubt, increasing enterprise on the part of Irish publishing 
houses. Among Irishmen in the English list we note Sir William Orpen 
with a new edition of An Onlooker in France. Sir William Orpen might be 
advised by serious friends to stick to painting ; but he has a pen which appro- 
priately expresses his quaint and boyish turn of mind. Mr. Yeats has two new 
books on the list: Essays and Visions. The latter is published, like Mr. Moore’s 
recent books, in a limited edition at a high price. Mr. Liam O’Flaherty has 
a new novel, The Black Soul, and Miss Katharine Tynan produces yet another 
book of memoirs. James Connolly : His Life and Writings is the title of a 
book by Mr. Desmond Ryan, that comes from the Labour Publishing Company ; 
and in The Life of James David Bourchier we have the story of another Irishman 
whose life was devoted to a cause and people. Bourchier, a Tipperaryman, 
is to Bulgaria what Byron was to Greece. He was Times correspondent in 
Sofia for many years, and the ardent champion of this portion of Balkan humanity. 
A mountain in Bulgaria has been given his name. 

* * * * * * * * * * 


The large number of books on games that are published in England each 
year make one wonder whether there would not be a public in Ireland for one 
good book on Hurling and Gaelic Football, critical and historical. These 
sports have not yet entered into modern Irish literature, as, for instance, cricket 
has into modern English literature—a recently published book on cricket was 
a masterpiece of English. But it is a game like real (not lawn) tennis which 
seems to attract men of letters. | Our newspaper reports of sporting events are 
incredibly poor from a literary point of view ; we have not now even a “ Jacques” 
among our sporting journalists. “« Jacques,” a famous Dublin reporter, did not, 
like the English professional who wrote a book on cricket, find his images in Pater 
and Arnold; but he had a popular picturesque style: So and so, he wrote, 
describing an Irish success in an international football match, “ crossed the 
line festooned with Saxons.’”’ It is, of course, a question whether the mass of the 
votaries of sport in this or any other country do not prefer bad writing to good. 

* * * * * * * * * * 


One of the most interesting books of the season must certainly be The 


Diary of Otto Braun (Heinemann, translated from the German). It was issued 
in Berlin in 1920-21, and contains selections from the diary, together with a 
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few poems of a young German who fell in the war at the age of twenty. Braun 
must be called a child-prodigy ; at the age of eleven he has finished the history 
of classic philosophy, and is selling his stamp collection in order to get books 
on mediaeval and patristic philosophy. But Braun had also a freshness and a 
simple beauty of character such as prodigies are thought to lack; he was very 
handsome, he had great joy in life, he adored home and parents, and when 
the war came he proved himself as an officer of unusual merit. Echoes of 
the poets accompany him into battle; he raises the spirit of his companions 
with Homer’s verses and Hilderlin’s hymns when they are trying to bury the 
corpses of the fallen in a night of storm and terror. Braun might be compared 
with the English poet, Rupert Brooke, and he went into the war with some- 
thing of the same spirit; but, unlike Brooke, he survived till almost the end. 
He was apparently never disillusioned—in this respect a contrast to the 
enthusiastic youth of his own and other countries. But then Braun never 
supposed that his own side was any “ better” than the enemy, morally; he 
believed, however, in German destinies, and he was moved by the tragic 
spectacle of one against so many. There is never in any of his observations 
a touch of moral scorn, let alone hatred. These he left to the humanitarians 
and pacificists fighting, rather absurdly, to end war. 
* * * * * cd * * * * 


It is proposed to erect astatue to Swedenborg in London, where the famous 
Swede lived for so long. The author of the Arcana Caelestia had a consider- 
able influence on English thought in the last century, especially on the thought 
of poets adhering to Christian belief, such as Coventry Patmore and the 
Brownings. In France, Buffon, with his doctrine of the generation of the 
planets, and Balzac count among Swedenborg’s pupils. Mr. Massingham, 
in a note in the New Statesman, reminds us that an Irish author, Le Fanu, author 
of Uncle Silas, “one of the most wonderful books in the language,” derived 
a great inspiration from the Swedish thinker. To-day the Swedenborgians 
have flourishing colonies in England and the United States ; but one does not know 
of any prominent man of letters or thinker who can be classed as a follower 
of Swedenborg. Mr. Yeats’ interest in Swedenborg’s ideas is, however, well 
known; he has lately re-read much of Swedenborg, and should be able to 
explain, as has not yet been done, the nature of the difference between this 
famous mystic, and another, the poet, William Blake. It will be remembered 
that Blake, who was brought up as a Swedenborgian, afterwards denounced 
Swedenborg’s philosophy. 

* 


* * * * * * * * * 


But was Swedenborg a mystic? Mr. Yeats has given him this name; 
Mr. Massingham gives it to him. This characterisation of their prophet is 
questioned by orthodox Swedenborgians. And if a mystic bases faith and 
conduct on “ inner light,” abdicating his own reason and liberty, not on rational 
criteria and external evidence of divine revelation, Swedenborg was no mystic. 
The subject of the statue is to be the “ mystical (again the word is unfortunately 
selected) meeting ” of the Swedish philosopher with Virgil. The choice of 
subject is an unhappy one. The story is probably apocryphal, for the man 
who related it was an unreliable witness, known for his eccentric imagination. 
He said that while waiting to see Swedenborg, he heard the latter carry on in 
the next room a loud conversation with Virgil. Swedenborg did claim to have 
had encounters on the “ spiritual plane,’’ as the phrase is, with great men of 
the past ; but it was not his custom to speak on those occasions in a loud voice, 
nor does he relate any such incident in his diary. 
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Miss Culwick and Mr. Turner Huggard, two Dublin musicians, must 
be heartily congratulated on the initiative and enterprise displayed in producing 
Mr. Granville Bantock’s choral symphony, “ Vanity of Vanities,” lately. This 
is a most ambitious work and demands as a basis for a satisfactory performance 
almost prodigious efforts in rehearsal. It is greatly to the credit of the two 
choral societies concerned, and their respective conductors, and a notable 
testimony to their disinterested enthusiasm in the cause of music, that they 
should have been willing to give their time, skill, and work to their object. They 
may rest satisfied that their efforts were appreciated. The concert has estab- 
lished itself as a veritable landmark in the annals of Dublin music. The 
combined choirs gave us a finished and thoroughly competent performance of 
a modern choral work which simply bristles with difficulties. And anyone in- 
terested in the development of modern music can feel nothing but gratitude 
for the privilege of having the opportunity of attending this concert. 


* * x * * * * * 


The auditors, however, could put no more into their work than the com- 
poser intended and his medium allowed. It is quite clear that Mr. Bantock’s 
aim was to show us the greatest heights to which human voices could soar in 
music, unassisted by instruments. Now, judged by philosophical induction 
the music of the human voice should sway us as no instrumental could. For 
the human voice is the immediate vehicle of the human soul, in which all human 
music dwells and from whence it proceeds. But as a matter of cold, hard, 
prosaic reality—by which all spiritual enthusiasms are ultimately judged—this 
doesn’t happen. © The violin tone out-soars in every appreciable musical quality 
the human voice. Mr. Bantock has shown us in his “ Vanity of Vanities ”’ 
the peak of modern choral work. And what does it amount to from the listener’s 
standpoint? A dull, heavy, muffled reverberation, compared with the un- 
earthly piercmg screech of a casual violin scrape. It is a curious thing that we 
have all the resources of infinity in our souls, but can’t express one whit of them 
through their natural medium. But we have constructed, outside of ourselves, 
a little box of wood and gut, which can launch us swiftly, at a touch, to the 
transcendent heavens of the musician. 

* * * * * * * * 


At the risk of intruding into matters outside the scope of a music critic, 
I must add another comment. All this means that the human race is developing 
a soul outside of itself. | We can reach to the intensity or majesty of the 
heavens through a violin or organ. But we can’t do it unaided through our- 
selves. I leave sublimity in the concert hall and come home to uninspired 
domesticity. The Promethean fire dies out because my home grate cannot 
kindle it at will. And yet it is something to know that it exists somewhere. 
May the god of music send quickly the day when the domestic shrine will be 
illuminated by coals of fire from off the ever-burning altar of the consuming 
sacrifice of creative life. 


“Never the Time and the Place.” 
By LENNOX ROBINSON. 


‘* Never the Time and the Place 
And the loved one all together!” 


Characters : 


Mrs Mooney .- A middle-aged woman. 
Mrs. Sheep .- <A widow, forty or a little more. 
Mrs. Fitzsimons .. A young widow. 
Roderigo Callanan .. A young policeman. 
Scene 


Mrs. Mooney’s sittingroom somewhere in the centre part of Dublin. 
A little overcrowded with furniture. Mrs. Mooney lives in two furnished 
rooms—but has relics of her own from better times. There is a window at 
the back with a small table in front of it and an aspidistra on the table. Beside 
the aspidistra is a missionary box. In the centre of the room a largish round 
table with a dark cloth on it. Mrs. Mooney and Mrs. Sheep are sitting 
at this, cards are spread on the table which Mrs. Mooney sweeps together 
as the curtain rises. 


Mrs. Mooney—There, dear. That’s all I can see for you at present. 

Mrs. Sheep—And you really think I’ll get my wish ¢ 

Mrs. Mooney—Certainly, dear, not a doubt about it, in three spaces 
of time. I don’t say you'll get it without difficulty—there’s that fair 
woman I’ve warned you against time out of mind. I’ve never known 
her worse than she was to-night—but the hearts were wonderful, I never 
saw such hearts, and there’s no going against good hearts. 

Mrs. Sheep—Three spaces of time. . . . Would that be weeks or 
months, Mrs. Mooney ¢ 

Mrs. Mooney—I can’t tell you, dear. More was not revealed to me. 
It might be three hours for all I know. 

Mrs. Sheep—Ah, it couldn’t "come that soon. Maybe it’s three 
years. 

Mrs. Mooney—Anyway, the young man isn’t waiting for three any- 
things to put in an appearance. A knock at the door—it came each 
shuffle—and the young man hot after it. 

Mrs. Sheep—Yes. . . . A young manunder the government, I think 
you said ¢ 

Mrs. Mooney—Under the government, dear. 
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Mrs. Sheep—I wonder what department he’d be in, there’s such a 
terrible lot of people under the government these days, Mrs. Mooney. 
Dark, you said ¢ 

Mrs. Mooney—Darkish, dear. A club. 

Mrs. Sheep—The Customs is under the government, isn’t it ¢ 

Mrs. Mooney—To be sure. 

Mrs. Sheep—There’s that Mr. Searles—I think I was telling you 
of him before—do you remember ¢ 

Mrs. Mooney—I do, dear. Most suitable in every way. 

Mrs. Sheep—He’s in the Customs. 

Mrs. Mooney—Well, there you are ! 

Mrs. Sheep—But so particular, you’ve no idea ! 

Mrs. Mooney—Didn’t you make Mr. Sheep happy for twelve years ¢ 

Mrs. Sheep—Yes, never a grumble. Indeed I was so lucky the first 
time I sometimes wonder am I right to think of venturing again. 

Mrs. Mooney—lIt’s in the cards, dear, and there’s no going back on 
them. It’s written there that you’ll marry again. 

Mrs. Sheep—It’s a great risk, especially having a bit of property 
and all. ... Eric, his name is—and Mr. Sheep’s name was Edward. 
Queer, isn’t it ¢ 

Mrs. Mooney—Queer, dear ¢ 

Mrs. Sheep—Both E’s.  There’d be a saving in it, Mrs. 
Mooney. 

-Mrs. Mooney—A saving? What do you mean? 

Mrs. Sheep—I mean handkerchiefs and the like, all marked E’s in 
monograph. I have them still, large gentlemen’s handkerchiefs, pure 
linen, he got a new two dozen a month before he was taken. I could make 
no use of them. And there were other things he got at the same time— 
lovely underwear—all marked. I hadn’t the heart to give them away, 
thinking something might turn up. 

Mrs. Mooney—I see . . . and here’s Mr. Eric Searles turning up! 
Isn’t it like Providence ¢ 

Mrs. Sheep—That’s what I was just thinking. 

Mrs. Mooney—Of course, they mightn’t fit him. But if they are 
too long you can always shorten them. How would you say Mr, Sheep 
and Mr. Searles would compare in the leg. 

Mrs. Sheep—Oh, Mrs. Mooney, I assure you I never thought of such 
a thing! You're going too fast, indeed you are. I’ve only spoken 
half a dozen times to Mr. Searles—he lodges with my cousin, you know. 
He’s not very dark, Mrs. Mooney, now that I come to think of it he might 
be a heart. 

Mrs. Mooney—It’s not only the colour of the hair, it’s the com- 
plexion, dear, and the sort of clubby character he might have that would 
make him a club. 

Mrs. Sheep—He’s a bit sunburnt right enough, especially in the 
summer. Ah, yes, now that I come to think of it, I’m sure he’s a real 
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club. Thirty-eight, I believe, and quite a good position for so young 
a man. 

Mrs. Mooney—Ah, Mrs. Sheep, you’re one of the lucky ones that 
doesn’t have to consider money. 

Mrs. Sheep—Indeed, Mrs. Mooney, ’tis little you know. I was 
glad to-night when all them diamonds turned up. And the money 
promised was coming to me soon, wasn’t it ¢ 

Mrs. Mooney—Yes, dear, in a letter from across water. 

Mrs. Sheep—That would be my brother in America. He owes me a 
mint of money this years and years. 

Mrs. Mooney—It might have been jewellery. 

Mrs. Sheep—Jewellery? Sure, I’ve stacks of that. That would 
be no use to me. And, anyhow, Michael would never send me jewellery. 

Mrs. Mooney—I couldn’t tell for certain from the cards. Now I'd 
be quite certain if I saw it in the crystal. You wouldn’t like to try the 
crystal this evening, dear ¢ 

Mrs. Sheep—It's five shillings, isn’t it ¢ 

Mrs. Mooney—Only five shillings to you, dear, such an old customer 
as you are. 

Mrs. Sheep—Ah, 'tis toe expensive. Wait till I get my money from 
America. Don’t tempt me, Mrs. Mooney. 

Mrs. Mooney—I won't, then. Indeed, I’m glad to escape it myself, 
such a strain as the crystal is you’ve no idea. Cards I could do all day 
and little the worse for them at the end, but the crystal leaves me as weak, 
as weak. 

Mrs. Sheep—You should take care of yourself. . . . Indeed I should 
be going. ‘Tis all hours, I suppose. There’s the half-a-crown for the 
cards. 

Mrs. Mooney—Will you oblige me by putting it in the missionary 
box, Mrs. Sheep 

Mrs. Sheep—Dear, dear. Have you to be that careful’ How do 
you live at all ¢ 

Mrs. Mooney—Oh, I have ways and means, And it’s grand to think 
of all the good the money is doing to the poor heathens. 

; Mrs. Sheep (who has crossed to the box)—They’re Chinese missions, 
see. 

Mrs. Mooney—Yes, dear. 

(A knock at the door.) 

Man's voice outside—Are you in, Nth Mooney ¢ 

Mrs. Mooney—I am. Come in. (Callanan enters). Oh, Mr. 
Callanan, is it you¢ Your knock gave me quite a start. 

Callanan—Good-evening, ma’am. I was wondering if you'd —— 
(he sees Mrs. Sheep). I didn’t know you had a visitor. 

Mrs. Mooney—It’s Mrs. Sheep from around the corner. You've 
met before, I think, Mrs. Sheep, dear, don’t you know Mr. Callanan ¢ 

Mrs. Sheep—I think I’ve had the pleasure. (She bows stiffly). 
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Callanan—How’s Mr. Sheep, ma’am ¢ 

Mrs. Sheep—Mtr. Sheep, as I think you might know, Mr. Callanan, 
was took a twelvemonth iast July, R.I.P. 

Callanan—I beg your pardon, I’m sure. 

Mrs. Sheep—Granted, Mr. Callanan. 

Mrs. Mooney—Yes, indeed, Mr. Callanan, the best wife that ever 
was left a lonely widow now. But, dear, you done your duty by him 
nobly, and I hope at some not far distant date I'll see you making some 
other good man happy. 

Mrs. Sheep—Don’t refer to such a thing, Mrs. Mooney, please. 

Mrs. Mooney—I won't, dear. Such a delicate nature, Mr. Callanan, 
none of the brazen widow about her. Indeed, the words would have 
never passed my lips only Mr. Callanan being such an old customer— 
almost as constant as yourself—and a dark widow in his cards time after 
time. 

Callanan—So there was. 

Mrs. Mooney—You remember Tuesday night? A meeting in two 
spaces of time, I think, I said—and is this Thursday or Friday, Mr. 
Callanan ¢ 

Callanan—Thursday. 

Mrs. Mooney—I thought so. 

Callanan—You’re right, two spaces of time it was. 

Mrs. Mooney—A beautiful widow I said. 

~Callanan—With money. 

Mrs. Mooney—Not a terrible lot, just comfortable, a bit of property 
like what Mrs. Sheep has. 

Callanan—And a speedy wedding. 

_ Mrs. Mooney—Oh, wedding bells in no time at all. 

Mrs. Sheep—Your tongue is running away with you, Mrs. Mooney. 
And anyway it’s three spaces of time you said to me. 

Mrs. Mooney—And what’s the matter with three minutes¢ After my 
telling you that, I’m sure it wasn’t three minutes till Mr. Callanan knocked 
at the door. Didn’t I see a knock in your cards, didn’t I? 

Mrs. Sheep—You might have. 

Mrs. Mooney—And a young man under the government. Can you 
deny that, Mrs. Sheep? 

Mrs. Sheep—There’s lots of ways of being under the government. 

Callanan—I'’m under the government anyhow, Mrs. Sheep, and 
though I’m young I’ve more years’ service than you’d think to look at me, 
and I’ve had promotion twice in three years, and I’ve —— 

Mrs. Sheep (coldly)—There’s lots of ways of being under the 
government, 

Mrs. Mooney—'Tisn’t only the customs is under the government. 

Mrs. Sheep—Criminals and lunatics are under the government, 
Mrs, Mooney. 
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Callanan—What do you mean by that, ma’am? I’m neither a 
criminal nor a lunatic, thank God. 

Mrs. Sheep—I don’t know what you are or who you are, and, asking 
your pardon, I don’t much care. I’m only reminding Mrs. Mooney 
that she threw a wide net when she said I was to marry a man under the 
government. If that’s my fate, so be it. But the man under the govern- 
ment that I’d marry would be a sort of a clerk who’d go to an office every 
day, not a man who spends his life consorting with criminals, drunkards 
and bad women, day in, day out. 

Callanan—Meaning me, ma’am. 

Mrs. Sheep—Naming no names. . . . Good-evening again, Mrs. 
Mooney. 

Mrs. Mooney—Mrts. Sheep, dear, wouldn’t you stay a while. 

Mrs. Sheep—No, thank you, ma’am, I think I’ll go to the pictures— 
to the Tripoli. 

Mrs. Mooney—What’s on there ¢ 

Mrs. Sheep—‘' Moths,” Mrs. Mooney. 

Callanan—Oh, that’s a grand picture, I hear, I thought of going 
to-night. I wonder, ma’am, if you would—if I might —— ¢ 

Mrs. Sheep—I’m sure Mrs. Mooney will be delighted to go with you. 
She'll have no objection to being seen in a public place in charge of the 
police. .. 

Callanan (losing his temper)—I'd have you know that 

Mrs. Sheep (cutting him short)—That will do, Mr. Callanan. And 
now, Mrs. Mooney, I’ve wasted enough of your time, and I’m keeping 
you from another customer. Good-night. 

(She goes out.) 

Callanan—Well, the cheek of her ! 

Mrs. Mooney—Don’t mind her, Roderigo, she’s a little stuck up in 
herself, and hasty. I’m sure she’s repenting in dust and ashes going 
down the stairs for her hasty words, and maybe she’ll be back here 
within five minutes as sweet as butter —— 

Callanan—She can keep it. God, it came over me in a flash when 
I saw her there what you said about the widow and all that, and I felt I 
could—what do you call it—love her, and then to be insulted like that. 
Criminals and lunatics, indeed! In charge of the police ! 

Mrs. Mooney—Sure, you began it yourself asking her about poor 
Edward Sheep. ’ 

’ Callanan—And how the blazes am I to remember everyone who 
dies around here. Sure I only came here six months ago, and poor 
Edward, as you call him, was under the sod then. 

Mrs. Mooney—Well, ’tisa great pity. I’ve seen it time and time again 
the way people don’t recognise their fate when they meet it. You and 
she, made for each other according to the cards, and there she is dreaming 
dreams about a young pup in the customs, who, as I know for a fact, is 
as good as engaged to Sarah Mortimer’s niece, and now you’ve turned 
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so bitter against her you wouldn’t look at her if she was to go down on 
her two knees and offer you her hand and heart —— 

Callanan—I would not. 

Mrs. Mooney—It’s what the old song says, ‘‘ Never the time and the 
place and the loved one all together.” 

Callanan—The loved one? That old strap! 

Mrs. Mooney—Come, come, Mr. Callanan, I won’t have you talking 
disrespectful of any friend of mine—and Mrs. Sheep is a friend and a good 
customer, too. Do you want anything from me this evening ¢ 

Callanan—Of course I do, that’s what brought me. 

Mrs. Mooney—The cards ¢ 

Callanan—Yes. . . . No, damn it, I'll go the whole hog and have 
the crystal. 

Mrs. Mooney—I'll thank you not to use such language before me, 
Mr. Callanan. 

Callanan—I’m sorry, ma’am. I forgot myself. Thinking of that old 
one I was. 

Mrs. Mooney—’Tis forgiven, Roderigo. The crystal? So be it. 
Take it in your two hands and wish. 

Callanan—Right you are (takes crystal). 

Mrs. Mooney—It’s five shillings. 

Callanan—I know. For China? 

_ Mrs. Mooney—For China. 

Callanan—I can’t get the money while I’m holding this. 

Mrs. Mooney—There’s no hurry. Don’t think of it. Think of 
your wish, 

(Pause.) 
- Callanan—I’m thinking. ... It’s terribly hard to keep the mind 
on the one thing. 
(A pause.) 

Callanan—I’m done, I think. 

Mrs. Mooney—Give it to me. (He gives it), Thank you. (She 
looks at it). 

Callanan—What do you see, Mrs. Mooney: Tell me the worst, 
After Mrs. Sheep I can bear anything. 

Mrs. Mooney—Wait!... ’Tis all cloudy. Oh, it’s a terrible 
strain, this crystal—oh—oh— ... ah, it’s clearing... There’s a 
sort of a road, an avenue it might be, and you’re on it... 

Callanan—Yes, yes. Go on, ma’am. 

Mrs, Mooney—And coming up the road towards you there’s a woman. 

Callanan—Yes, yes. 

Mrs. Mooney—A widow 

Callanan—Damn!_I beg your pardon, Mrs. Mooney, go on, don’t 


mind me. 
(The door opens, a young widow appears, Mrs. Mooney sees her, Callanan 


doesn’t.) 
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Mrs. Mooney—A young, beautiful widow, rich I’d say, and furs on 
her —— 

Callanan—That’s more like it. 

Mrs. Mooney—And when she gets-near you she —— 

Widow (Mrs. Fitzsimons)—I beg your pardon, but is this Mrs. 
Mooney’s ¢ 

Mrs. Mooney—Oh, what a start you gave me. Yes, ma’am, I’m 
Mrs. Mooney. 

Mrs. Fitzsimons—My name is Mrs. Fitszimons. And I came in— 
I wanted—the fact is I’m helping to get up a Bazaar—it’s for the Children’s 
Hospital, you know, and I heard you were a wonderful fortune-teller, 
and I wondered if you’d come and tell fortunes there and what your fee 
would be. 

Mrs. Mooney—As to fee, Mrs. Fitszimons, my fee is nil. Since 
the law stepped in—as my friend, Mr. Roderigo Callanan, will tell you— 
I can and will charge nothing. 

Mrs. Fitz.—Oh, you’re only an amateur ¢ 

Mrs. Mooney—Pardon me, ma’am, I’m a professional born and bred. 
But I charge my clients nothing. 

Mrs. Fitz.—What a shame ! 

Mrs. Mooney—I ask them instead to contribute something to the 
Chinese Missions. 

Mrs. Fitz.—Oh ! 

Mrs. Mooney—You'll grant, ma’am, that it’s only fair that something 
should be paid ¢ 

Mrs. Fitz—Certainly. _And—And supposing I wanted my fortune 
told, what would you charge me ¢ 

Mrs. Mooney—Well, as you’re a new customer, only half-a-crown 
for the cards, for the crystal five shillings. 

Mrs. Fitz.—Five shillings? That seems a good deal. 

Callanan—The crystal is a great strain, ma’am. Mrs. Mooney is 
undergoing it now. 

Mrs. Fitz—What¢ ... You mean she’s seeing things of you? 
Oh, how exciting. Do you mind my listening ¢ 

Mrs. Mooney—I don’t mind, ma’am. Mr. Callanan ¢ 

Callanan (blushing)—Oh, no, Mrs. Mooney, please. 

Mrs. Mooney—Why not, Roderigo ¢ 


Callanan—You forget what you were saying when this lady came in. 
Mrs. Mooney—Oh, to be sure. 

Mrs. Fitz—Do tell me. 

Callanan—Oh, no, ma’am. It was only dreams and foolishness. 
Mrs. Mooney—My fortunes came true, Roderigo. 

Callanan (devouring Mrs. Fitzsimons with his eyes)—I hope to God 


this one does. But I’ve heard enough for the present, I’ll hear no more 
to-night. Won’t you have a dart of the cards yourself, ma’am. 
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Mrs. Fitzsimons—Oh—I wonder—I’d love to. I—I—must tell 
you both, that was all a make-up about the Bazaar. I came here to have 


the cards told, but I got so frightened when I saw Mr. —, this gentle- 
man —— 


Mrs. Mooney (introducing)—Mrs. Fitzsimons, Mr. Roderigo Callanan, 
his father was in the navy, hence the name. 

Mrs. Fitz. (vaguely)—Oh, quite. 

Callanan (saluting)—Ma’am. 


Mrs. Fitz —Well, when I saw you in policeman’s uniform I was so 
afraid I’d be arrested, fortune-telling being against the law. 

Mrs. Mooney—Pardon me, ma’am, fortune-telling for money is illegal, 
but I'd like to see the Government that could prevent us from telling it 
for love or for China. 

Mrs. Fitz.— Well, then, for China. (Gives her half-a-crown). 

Mrs. Mooney—Roderigo, put it in the box, if you please. 

Callanan—I will (does so). 

Mrs. Mooney (handing her the cards)—Shuffle the cards and wish, 
ma’am. 

Mrs, Fitz—Oh, what'll I wish for ¢ 

Mrs. Mooney—Something big, dear. 

Mrs. Fitz.—I like them tall, but not big. (Callanan, in the back- 
ground, laughs). What are you laughing at ¢ 

-Callanan—Nothing, ma’am. 

Mrs. Mooney—Don’t mind him, Mrs. Fitzsimons. ’ 

Mrs. Fitz.—After all, I’m three years a widow. Why shouldn’t I 
think of marrying again ¢ 

_ Mrs. Mooney—Why not, indeed ¢ 

Callanan—You’d be cruel to remain single. 

Mrs. Mooney—They say it’s the greatest compliment you can pay 
the first to want to take a second. 

Mrs. Fitz.—Yes. . . . I’ve shuffled them. Oh, I do hope I'll get 
my wish. 

Mrs. Mooney (spreading some of the cards)—There’s a young man— 
darkish—tall—a bit on the thin side—I’d say he was under the govern- 
ment. 

Aiacat ; (absorbed)—Yes, yes. 

Mrs. Mooney—He’s in a uniform, I think—I mean, he’s not a clerk. 

Mrs. Fitz.—Oh, no. 

Callanan—Certainly not. 

Mrs. Mooney—And he’s—(a knock at the door)—Dear, dear. Come in 
whoever you are. 

(Mrs. Sheep appears). 


Mrs. Sheep—I changed my mind, Mrs. Mooney, I'll have the crystal 
after all. 
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Mrs. Mooney—Could you wait till to-morrow, dear. I’m engaged. 
Cards and crystal all bespoke. 

Mrs. Sheep (very sweetly)—Oh, certainly. Mr. Callanan is getting 
his fortune told, I suppose. 

Callanan (very stiff)—I was, ma’am. Have you any objection ¢ 

Mrs. Sheep—Oh, none in the world. Indeed, Mr. Callanan, I was 
thinking I was a bit sharp with you a minute ago, my tongue flew away 
with me—and I came back partly to ask you to overlook it. 

Mrs. Mooney—What did I tell you ¢ 

Callanan (still stiff)—’Tis forgotten, ma’am. 

Mrs. Sheep—Now, you don’t say that a bit as if you had forgiven 
me. And we such close neighbours and all, and I knew your cousin 
Jim, well, in the old days—he was in the police, too—indeed, I always 
had a great admiration for the force—a fine body of men, whatever may 
be said about them in comic papers and the like, a noble force, Mr. 
Callanan. 

Callanan—Is that your opinion, ma’am ¢ 

Mrs. Sheep—It is my opinion, Mr. Callanan, and it’s one I'll stick 
to through thick and thin. But what I came back to say was—you were 
speaking of that big picture at the Tripoli—I’d just love to see it. 

Callanan—Oh, would you? 

Mrs. Sheep—I would, indeed. And you were saying—well, you were 
saying, Mr. Callanan —— 

Callanan—Well, what was I saying ¢ 

Mrs. Sheep—Have you forgotten so soon ¢ 

Callanan—I'm saying now that if you’ve changed your mind about 
the police and people under the government I’ve changed my mind about 
going to the pictures to-night. 

Mrs. Sheep—You’ve —— ¢ 

Callanan—That’s all I have to say, ma’am. I don’t want to speak 
plainer, not when there’s ladies present. 

Mrs. Sheep—Oh, you needn’t, you needn’t, indeed. I’m not deaf, 
and I’m not a fool. I did the proper lady-like thing when I came back 
to apologise for my hasty words, and it’s nothing to me if they fell on 
ears unfitted to hear them. Good-bye, Mrs. Mooney. 


(Goes out.) 


Mrs. Mooney—Well, Roderigo, I’m surprised at you. 

Callanan—Don’t mind her, Mrs. Mooney, go on with the fortune. 
A young man, under the government, in uniform, you said —— 

Mrs. Fitz.—Yes, do please go on. 

Mrs. Mooney—You're in a room together. He’s hardly known you 
before—maybe met you a couple of times, or seen you in the street —— 


Callanan (involuntarily)—At Dunphy’s corner—excuse me, Mrs. 
Mooney. 
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Mrs. Mooney—You've only met a few times, but your hearts have 
rushed out to meet. In four spaces of time he’ll speak to you of what 
is in his heart. 

Mrs. Fitz.—Oh, will he, will he, Mrs. Mooney ¢ 

Mrs. Mooney—Yes, and I don’t think you'll give him the hard answer. 

Mrs. Fitz. (softly)—No, I don’t think I will. . . . Don’t tell me any 
more, it would spoil it. . . . You’re wonderful. I thought and thought 
of him, and we have only met twice—at a dance and then by chance one 
day—and he’s in the army and very good-looking —— 

Callanan (exploding)—He’s what ¢ 

Mrs. Fitz.—I beg your pardon ¢ 

Callanan—In the army, do you say ¢ 

Mrs. Fitz.—Yes. He does look handsome in uniform. Oh, how 
I’m letting my tongue run on. I must be off or you'll know all my secrets, 
Mrs. Mooney. I'll come in again, soon—after Saturday. We're to meet 
on Saturday. Good-bye, Mr. Oh, I’ve forgotten your name. 
Good-bye, anyway. 

Mrs. Mooney—Good-bye, dear, and good luck. 


(Mrs. Fitzsimons goes.) 


Callanan—You and your crystal ! 

Mrs. Mooney—That’s right, blame me. 

Callanan—You said a young widow. 

Mrs. Mooney—I named no names. And, indeed, Mr. Callanan, 
your manners are not to my liking at all. It was bad enough to have 
you saying things about my friend, Mrs. Sheep, behind her back, but 
when you come to saying them to her face —— 

Callanan—Ah, what matter. 

Mrs. Mooney—I declare I didn’t know where to look. And a 
customer here and all. | You should have more consideration, Mr. 
Callanan. 

Callanan—She had me annoyed coming back like that. 

Mrs. Mooney—Even so, she’s too respectable a woman to get that sort 
of treatment. If she was sharp with you didn’t she show the decent sort 
she was by coming back within ten minutes to take it all back¢ I call that 
very nice of her. A touch of it would do you no great harm. 

Callanan—A touch of what ¢ 

Mrs. Mooney—Of admitting you were wrong and hasty to speak as 
you spoke. 

Callanan—I didn’t say anything so bad. 

Mrs. Mooney—No, but it was the very way you said it. That sort 
of behaviour will do no good in the force, Roderigo, and I’m telling it 
you for your own good, You mustn’t take me up wrong. 

Callanan—I know you mean it for the best, ma’am. 
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Mrs. Mooney—I do. You've got to mend your ways. And the 
sooner you marry and settle down with a decent, respectable woman— 
I don’t care whether she’s a widow or not—the better for you. 

Callanan—A woman the like of Mrs. Sheep, I suppose, you mean. 

Mrs. Mooney—I don’t mean Mrs. Sheep particularly, I mean a 
steady, respectable woman with a bit of money. 

Callanan—You’re right, I suppose. . . . I know you're right. I’m 
always chasing will o’ the wisps, I suppose . . . but that was a lovely 
little woman that came in. 

Mrs. Mooney—Well, ’tis easily seen she’s not for you. And if she 
is lovely has she the position the other one has and the moneys She 
looks to me as if she put every penny she has on her back. Dancing 
and all that. Mrs. Sheep’s husband could almost retire and live on her 
savings. 

Callanan—Could he ¢ 

Mrs. Mooney—Of course, there are some who think it’s the fine 
manly thing to stick to what they say through thick and thin, they’d never 
admit they were wrong, they’d never stoop so low as to apologise! But 
a gentleman—I mean a real gentleman, Mr. Callanan—will always admit 
when he is in the wrong. 

Callanan—Ay. . . . And I’d like to go to the pictures ... 

(A pause.) 

Mrs. Mooney (suggestively)—Well ¢ 

Callanan—I'll do it, I’ll do it. I'll follow her and beg her pardon, 
and we'll go to the Tripoli and—and God knows what may not happen. 
Here’s your five bob, Mrs. Mooney, I’ve made a fool of myself to-night, 
all right. 

Mrs. Mooney—Oh, it’s not too late to mend it. (Takes money 
towards box in window). 

Callanan—I'll be off. I'll have to hurry to catch her up. 

Mrs. Mooney (at window)—Wait!  Isn’t that Mrs. Sheep herself 
at the corner of the street? Yes, itis, Wait till I see which way she’s 
going. 

Callanan—I'll run down to the door and catch her. 

Mrs. Mooney—Wait ! (calling). Mrs. Sheep, Mrs. Sheep! Excuse 
me calling from the window. Where are you going, dear? I’ve some- 
thing particular to say to you—or, at least, a young man here has some- 
thing particular to say to you. : 

Callanan—Oh, Mrs, Mooney ! 

Mrs. Mooney (out of the window)—Who is he¢ Mr. Callanan, dear. 

. Oh, you mustn’t say that. Which way are you going’... I 
can’t hear you... . Oh! You’ve what? 

Callanan (anxiously)—What is it ¢ 

Mrs. Mooney (out of the window)—To be sure, dear. (Comes back in 
room). Well, well, well. 

Callanan—What is it, ma’am ¢ 
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Mrs. Mooneyj (almost tragically)—She’s going—to the Tripoli ——. 

Callanan (starting to leave)—She is¢ Good. 

Mrs. Mooney—With Mr. Banks. 

Callanan—Banks ¢ 

Mrs. Mooney—The postman. He’s—he’s under the Government, 
as she reminded me. 

Callanan (sitting down heavily)—My God ! 

Mrs. Mooney—And she said to tell you—no, I won't tell you what 
she said about you. 

Callanan—And do you think I’d mind anything she’d say about me? 
She’s a grand woman. Only to hear my name on her lips is enough. 
I’ve never seen a woman I liked better, and now I’ve gone and lost her. 

Mrs. Mooney—Look here, by hook or by crook, I’ll have her here 
to-morrow night, and you can both make it up. 

Callanan (gloomily)—Ah, how the devil do I know what mood I'll 
be in to-morrow night, or what mood she’ll be in¢ If she wants me I'll 
not want her, and if I want her she’ll not want me. 

Mrs. Mooney—That’s nonsense. 

Cailanan—It’s damned true. 

Mrs. Mooney—If I could catch you both some time when you're 
both thinking the same of each other. 

Callanan—I'm afraid that will never be. ’Tis as if everything was 
happening to her in three spaces of time and to me in two spaces. At 
that rate we’ll never meet—never this side of the grave. 

Mrs. Mooney—God help us ! 

Cailanan (getting up wearily)—I'll be going now. Here’s the five 
shillings. 

- Mrs. Mooney—You paid me before. 

Callanan—Did I¢ My mind’s astray. Keep it against the next 
time. Good-night. (He goes.) 

Mrs. Mooney—Dear, dear. (She goes to the money-box, opens the 
bottom of it and shakes out the money.) Five shillings, two half-crowns, 
another five shillings—fifteen shillings altogether. ... The creatures! 
Never knowing their luck when they meet it. Sure Banks has a wife in 
Cork. . . . Well, it all helps to keep the pot boiling—China—I mean. 

(She pockets the money.) 


Winds. 


O the wind among the sedges, 
The wind that’s ever grey ; 

’Twill blow among the sedges yet 
Before the dawn o’ day. 

An’ will it bring me sorrow yet, 

To-morrow or to-morrow yet, 

An’ somethin’ will it borrow yet 
From broken years away ¢ 


O the wind among the rushes, 
The wind that’s ever bold ; 

"Twill blow among the rushes yet, 
An’ all the time blow cold. 

An’ it may bring me sorrow yet, 

To-morrow or to-morrow yet, 

For somethin’ it may borrow yet 
From broken dreams an’ old. 


O the wind among the bushes, 

The wind that’s ever gay ; 
*Twill blow among the bushes yet 

All in the month o’ May. 
*Twill surely pass the rushes yet 
To blow among the bushes yet 
An’ wake the singin’ thrushes yet 

To make for me a day. 

PATRICK KELLY, 


MAIDS OF CONNEMARA. 
From a Drawing 
By 
JACK B. YEATS. 


The Hook. 


By LIAM O’FLAHERTY. 


“THE seagull was very hungry. He was soaring above the fishing 

village with his legs hanging down, his wings perfectly still, his 
head turned to one side and his sharp little eyes blinking. Above him, 
and a little to the right, a large white flock of seagulls was cackling and 
diving about furiously. He alone was sailing on his own, very near the 
ground, and perfectly silent. He saw something that he didn’t want the 
other seagulls to see until he should get an opportunity of securing it 
for himself. 

There it was, perched enticingly on a low stone fence, the fat red 
liver of a fish, about three inches long, and as thick as it was long. The 
seagull ravened for it. He would swoop down immediately and bite at 
it, but he wanted to bring a share to his mate that was sitting on the eggs, 
on the ledge in the cliff. So he was waiting for an opportunity to rest 
for a moment on the fence, eat his own share, and take the rest between 
his beak northwards to the cliff. 

But he could not get an opportunity. The fence on which the liver 
rested bordered the lane that led from the well to the wide flat crag where 
the village women were washing and cleaning and salting the fish that had 
been caught the previous night. Young girls continually passed along 
the lane carrying buckets of water to their mothers. And the seagull 
was slightly bewildered by all the noise and bustle on the crag, with the 
women in their red petticoats, and little black shawls around their heads, 
squatted on their heels, and their sharp knives making the white scales 
fly in little flaky showers from the fishes’ backs. Their harsh cries, the 
flashing of the knives in the bright morning sun, the glittering piles of 
fish slipping about, all made the seagull’s head swim with excitement 
and hunger and desire and fear. 

At last he heard a hoarse ‘‘ ga-ga-ga”’ close by him, and another 
seagull swooped past the fence where the liver rested, and then banking 
a little farther on, doubled back, cackling aggressively as he came. The 
first seagull knew that the liver was discovered. He must wait no longer. 
He swooped upwards slightly, flapped his wings twice, and then came 
straight down with a tearing sound. He landed lightly on the fence, took 
fright suddenly and looked about him, uttered a queer faint shriek, and was 
going to spread his wings to fly again when he heard a swish, and the other 
seagull landed beside him. The first seagull lost all fear, grabbed at 
the liver, and tried to swallow the whole piece. He got it into his mouth 
in two gobbles, while the other seagull picked at its end and screamed. 
Then with a wild yell a number of small boys, who had been hiding under 
the fence a few yards to the right, jumped up and began to wave their 
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arms. The second seagull screamed and darted away. The first seagulf 
made a last violent gobble at the liver and got it completely in his mouth, 
and then with a fierce swing of his wings he rose sideways. 

But he did not rise far. With a smothered scream he came tumbling 
backwards. A hook had been hidden in the liver. Its barb was sticking 
through the seagull’s mouth, in the soft part behind the lower bill, and a 
piece of string protruded from his mouth and was tied to a stone in the 
fence. The seagull was trapped. 

He fell with wings outstretched inside the fence. He lay dumb- 
founded for two seconds, fying on his side, his little eyes motionless with 
fear and pain. Then a boy leaned over the fence and tried to grab at 
him. He fluttered away a yard or so to the full reach of the string, and then 
when the hook jerked him back again, he uttered a fierce cry as if spurred 
to madness by the renewal of pain. Bending his head, he rose with a 
graceful and powerful movement of an advancing wave. He rose in a 
twirling curve. There was a slight snap, a downward jerking of his beak, 
then he uttered a joyful scream like a loud sigh, and he flew upwards 
with a curling piece of string hanging from his beak. He had burst the 
string, and left the small boys staring after him and cursing the weak 
string that had robbed them of their prey. 

Higher and higher he whirled, upwards from the village and north- 
ward towards his ledge on the cliff and his mate. As he whirled and 
banked and plunged forward the string kept dangling and going through 
funny little convolutions, as if it were a long worm being carried off and 
trying to wriggle its way out of the seagull’s mouth. And the whole 
flock of seagulls followed the hooked one, making a tremendous noise, 
screaming at one another, and blinking their little eyes in amazement at 
the hook sticking from the trapped one’s bill and the string dangling. 

At last the seagull reached his ledge midway down a precipitous 
cliff, The sea grumbled far away beneath, and as his mate sat on her 
eggs, her bill protruded over the sea, the ledge was so narrow. The 
trapped seagull landed beside his mate. She wearily stretched out her 
beak for food, and then uttered a wild scream as she saw the hook. And 
breasting the ledge, the whole flock soared about cackling. The trapped 
one, stupefied by all the cackling, hid one leg under his wing and let his 
head fall until the tip of his bill touched the ground. A little drop of 
blood trickled along the bill and fell on the rock. 

Then the female bird seized thé string in her beak, and, without rising 
from her eggs, she began to tear at it furiously, cackling shrilly the while,. 
like a virago of a woman reviling a neighbour. The wounded bird sank 
down on his breast and let his head go limp, while the whole flock of birds. 
hovered nearer and became more subdued with their cries. Some landed 
on neighbouring ledges and craned their necks to watch the female bird’s 
furious pecking. 

Soon the string was cut. Then she seized the hook by the barb 
that protruded from beneath the bill. She pulled. The male bird 
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spluttered a cry and flapped his wings, but the female bird arched her 
neck and wrenched again. The hook came with her almost. But its 
circular end with the string tied to it remained in the male’s beak. A 
little stream of blood ran out. Then the male bird, unable to endure the 
pain any longer, tried to wrench himself clear. He pulled backwards 
fiercely and left the hook in his mate’s bill. There was wild and 
victorious cackling as the freed bird staggered to his feet, shook his beak, 
and then, uttering a weak, plaintive, surprised scream, dipped it into a 
little pool of water on the ledge. 

His mate lay back on her eggs, smoothed her feathers with a shrug 
and closed her eyes in a bored fashion. 


The End of Proust. 


W HEN Proust died in Paris some eighteen months ago he left behind 

him in the material for his uncompleted novel, A La Recherche 
du Temps Perdu, a large mass of manuscript. A part of this manuscript 
he had already placed in the hands of his publishers ; it is the completion, 
entitled ‘‘ The Prisoner,’ * in two volumes of considerable length, of 
that section of his great cycle which he called ‘‘ Sodom and Gomorrah,” 
and to which three volumes already belonged. _ Not less than another 
half-dozen volumes, comprising the two final sections of his work, are 
promised to the public. But ‘‘ The Prisoner ’’ appears to be the last of 
his writings which Proust himself saw in proof; and he added to tle 
proof, as his custom was, an enormous number of additions and altera- 
tions—some of these have a pathetic interest. 

The circumstances in which the book is published will whet curiosity 
on an old point of controversy. How far is Proust’s work autobiographical 
and biographical ¢ How far is it the story of himself and of a number of 
other real people of his time’ When Mr. Moore describes Mr. Yeats 
in Hail and Farewell, we have Mr. Moore’s study, good or bad, fair or 
unfair, of Mr. Yeats’ character and personality and of no other person’s. 
When a modern Irish novelist writes a roman a@ clef and brings into it a 
** poet, mystic and agriculturalist,’’ it may not be an accurate study of 
A.E, in terms of time and space, but the personage in question will, as 
far as the observation of the author holds good, be the mouthpiece of 
A.E.’s well-known ideas and beliefs. These are not Proust’s methods. 
He gives many of his personages real names, the names of real people 
—the doings of the Duke of X, the Duchess of Y, and Prince Z 
have been chronicled in the Figaro as well as in Proust’s pages; he will be 
as accurate in matters of fact as are Debrett or the Almanach de Gotha. 
But the character-study is partial only. The photograph is composite. 
The Duchess of Y may resemble herself only in the degree to which 
she actually shares certain of those amusing or subtle characteristics 
which Proust attributed to the French nobility. Some of the finest 
pages in ‘* The Prisoner ’’ are those which describe the death of the author, 
Bergotte ; and who can doubt that in his account of Bergotte’s end Proust 
has put some of his personal experience, much of his personal thought ¢ 
But the ‘‘1”’ of the narrator, whom for convenience sake we may call Marcel 
(he who holds Albertine prisoner in these volumes, and suffers from a 
beastly jealousy, a rich young man of the upper middle classes, who 
knows all that is most elegant and intellectual in Paris), is generally supposed 
to have been Proust himself. So he was in many respects, but not in all. 
We can appreciate Proust’s curious and mixed autobiographical method 


*La Prisonnitre.” Two volumes. Nouvelle Revue Francaise. The “prisonee’ is 
Albertine, the young girl who first appeared in one of the earlier volumes. 
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if we set what is known of the actual life of our author side by side with 
what Marcel now tells us of Bergotte and with what Marcel has told us 
in innumerable volumes about himself. 

Proust all his later life was an invalid; he suffered from a peculiar 
form of asthma, which caused him to hate the sunlight and live in a room 
lined with cork. Bergotte’s malady, though it was not life-long, was of 
considerable duration. As all authors of this special kind, Proust was of 
a pathological disposition and nervous sensitiveness. His responsiveness 
to the effect of odours is typical, by them he gets into close and intimate 
contact with the spheres of things, and with those which he himself 
poured forth on things from the plenitude of his emotions and thoughts. 
These are qualities which he marks strongly in Marcel. A doctor in the 
Revue Hebdomadaire has written on ‘‘ M. Proust et la Medicine.’’ This 
is not a psycho-analysis, but an exposition of Proust’s extraordinary 
medical and pathological insight. He renders good for evil; for Proust 
is not flattering to the doctors in his description in ‘‘ The Prisoner ” of 
Bergotte’s sickness. ‘* Nature seems to be capable only of providing 
fairly short maladies. Medicine has annexed the art of prolonging them. 
. . . Itis a wonderful thing that medicine, almost rivalling nature, can foree 
one to remain in bed, and continue under threat of death the use of the 
medicament.” The malady has become a secondary one, but a real one, 
‘with this difference, that natural maladies may pass, but never those which 
medicine has created. 

The doctors were proud of attending Bergotte. They ascribe his 
ills to his virtue as a great worker. In fact, Bergotte had not written a 
line for twenty years. This was not true of Proust ; his last twenty years 
(he died at fifty) were those of his achievement, and he corrected proofs on 
his death-bed. But, like Bergotte, if the doctors advised him to take 
advantage of the sun, the ‘‘ indispensable life-giver,’’ he knew that such 
relative relief as he ever enjoyed was due to shutting himself up indoors. 
Bergotte was also advised to eat extra food; which caused him to grow 
thinner, and only nourished his nightmares. One of his doctors was of a 
contrary disposition, and Bergotte would submit to him ideas as his own 
which the other doctors had advanced. The doctor was sure to say “ No,” 
supposing that Bergotte wanted to be ordered something which he liked. 
There is, says Proust, in our body a certain instinct of what is salutary 
to us, as in our heart of our moral duty... We can always find a doctor 
who will advise us to take what is bad for us; and Bergotte gradually 
began to use all the things he had denied himself for years, He had been 
experimenting with a patent sleeping draught at the time when he read 
what a critic had written of Ver Meer’s picture, ‘‘ View of Delft,” a 
picture he knew and adored : he read how in it a little piece of yellow wall 
was so exquisitely painted that it resembled, looked at singly, a precious 
work of Chinese art. Bergotte did not remember this detail of the picture ; 
he got up, ill as he was, and went to the Exhibition. There on a circular 
canopy he died suddenly, not before he had attached his gaze, with delight, 
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on the precious matter of a tiny piece of yellow wall, murmuring, ‘So 
I should have written; my later books are too dry; I should have put 
several layers of colour on them, and made my phrase more precious in 
itself, like this little piece of yellow wall.” As his giddiness grew worse 
there ‘‘ appeared before him a celestial balance, one scale charged with 
his own life, whilst the other contained the so excellently painted little 
piece of yellow wall.’”’ 

Proust was not to die thus in a public place ; but it would have been 
in keeping with what we know of the author of A La Recherche du Temps 
Perdu that his last moments should have been troubled by the queries 
of his conscience as an artist. Also, like Proust, who cultivated some 
amusing affectations in everyday life, is the picture of Bergotte, invalided 
in a hot room and wrapped up in tartans and coverings, saying gaily to 
a friend : ‘‘ What do you want, dear sir¢ as Anaxagoras has said, life is 
a voyage.” The unnamed narrator, as distinguished from the author of 
the book and also from Bergotte, occupied largely with neurasthenic 
jealousy, is an idler, an amateur, however greatly endowed with sensi- 
bilities ; perhaps this is Proust in early life, when he was a young man 
of fashion in Paris. But certainly in the notes on the final symptoms of 
Bergotte’s disease, Proust means to speak himself, not to make the 
narrator speak. In the last days of his tormented life, feeling death 
approach, Proust did actually recall his proofs in order to: add to them 
some of the particulars of his final suffering. This, too, is Proust’s own 
philosophy, not the narrator’s: ‘‘ He was dead¢ For ever? Who can 
say $... All we can say is that everything happens in our life as though 
we entered it with a burden of obligations already contracted....; in 
the conditions of our life on this earth there is no reason why we should 
think ourself bound to do good, to be delicate, or even to be polite, nor 
any reason for the artist who is cultivated to a point so fine that he feels 
bound to recommence for the twentieth time a fragment, the admiration of 
which can matter little to his worm-eaten body, such as the piece of yellow 
wall painted with all that science and taste by an always unknown artist 
whom we scarcely identify under the name Ver Meer. All these obliga- 
tions that are without sanction in our present life seem to belong to a 
different world, one founded on goodness, scruple and sacrifice, a world 
quite different from this . . . to which we must, perhaps, return again, 
to live again under those laws . . . laws to which every profound work 
of intelligence brings us near, and ‘which are only invisible—if, indeed, 
they are—to fools.” 

And this is said to have been Proust’s last entry on his proof: ‘* He 
was buried, but through the funeral night, at the lighted shop-windows, his 
books, disposed there three by three, kept vigil like angels with outstretched 


wings, and seemed, for him who was no more, the symbol of his resur- 
rection.” 


J. M. H. 


“THE FIRST TRAMCAR.” 


Is Democracy Slim? 


By JOHN BRENNAN. 


OT long ago a club composed of fat Frenchmen made a noble and. 
public-spirited protest against travelling conditions in Paris busses. 
In the name of democracy they boarded one of these conveyances that 
boast they can carry a certain number of passengers—and the bus broke 
down. Paris laughed, cinema photographers arrived on the scene, and 
it seems as if the fat men’s challenge was wasted on a film-doped public. 
But behind the whole perhaps intentionally farcical proceedings there 
lies an idea of some importance to Democracy. For who has a right to 
set the bounds to a nation’s waist measurement?’ Who shall be the 
arbiter of a citizen’s corpulence? Of old we left such questions to be 
settled by artists and exponents of physical culture, but to-day it seems 
as if the tramway companies had crept upon us unawares, and circled 
our waists with a tape measure. The right to work, eat, vote, in short, 
the right to set his own standard of living, has been fought for and to a 
certain extent conceded to the worker. The outward and visible sign 
of his improved condition is naturally an increase in girth, but his Rights 
of Rotundity have been pushed aside by the tramway companies, or 
laughed out of court by the public. Can it be true that no one, not even 
the preacher of Universal Brotherhood, loves a fat man ¢ 

Although the Dublin Tramway Company has been always perfectly 
frank in making known to us what it considers is or is not a passenger’s 
personal baggage, in the matter of what it estimates as superfluous flesh 
on a passenger it has been much more reticent. It is as if the directors 
hated to go into the sordid details, for only by hints and innuendoes do 
they make it plain to us that he or she upon whom nature, abstemiousness, 
or small wages have bestowed the Annette Kellermann perfection of figure 
is the passenger on whom they smile their approval. 

It is probable that some time in the dim past, before Easter Week, 
1916 (all Irish history is now so dated instead of B.C. and A.D.), when 
trams and busses were still in the chrysalis state, before they had assumed 
the wings of electricity, the bus and tram companies of the world met in 
solemn convention and drew up a Declaration of Independence of the 
Proletariat! They proclaimed that all men are equal in the eyes of a 
tramway company—at least as regards girth. What Machiavellian skill 
they displayed in making their pronouncement! Their decree might 
serve as a model to our wordy bishops and statesmen, for the Tramway 
Company uses but four simple words in its Pastoral Letter, yet it attacks 
the whole pernicious system of high living, gluttony, intemperance, and. 
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godlessness which has cursed Ireland—Ireland with a Pampered 
Democracy, and which is all due to Inflated Wages. The simple text 
which they have painted in the trams merely states ‘‘ Seats for 25 
Passengers,” but it slights fat and cuts corpulence to the bone. 

An Irish Democracy which has had few opportunities to wax fat 
on ten per cent. wage-cuts, a nation whose principal outdoor sports during 
the last eight years have been ‘‘ going on the run,” house hunting and job 
hunting, will sometimes wonder by what process the Dublin Tramway 
Company first arrived at the calculation that a tram would hold twenty- 
five passengers. 

It may be that half a century ago democracy in Ireland, even if it 
was not more slim, was more sedate. We read in early Victorian novels 
of young ladies and young gentlemen learning ‘‘ deportment ” as part of 
the school curriculum. That graceful art taught people how to move and 
to rest without treading either physically or spiritually on one another’s 
corns. Such students of deportment were the first twenty-five passengers 
who took a joy-ride in the first tramcar, and what a joy such a ride must 
have been—to the conductor. For the young ladies of that day, even 
if they wore crinolines, knew how to do so without obstructing the 
thoroughfare, and young men sat trimly in trams with their knees close 
together and their elbows by their sides. Not one of them brandished 
a newspaper into his neighbour’s face, not one of them sat sideways in 
his seat and gesticulated over the line which the Boundary Commission 
had laid down as belonging to passengers twenty-four and twenty-five. 
In fact, to borrow an admirable Americanism, they “stayed put,’’ which 
is a thing that modern Ireland refuses to do under any circumstances. 
The perfect passengers left their impression not only on the seats, but 
even on the memory of the Tramway Company, and in their genteel 
memory a gentle admonition was painted in the trams which pointed 
out that there were *‘ seats for twenty-five passengers ”’—of the right type! 
Democracy in Ireland to-day, though it may be slim, is séldom sedate. 
The tram into which twenty-five specimens of early Victorian gentility 
fitted with perfect ease, perhaps even with comfort, is become a 
Cinderella’s slipper into which modern democracy, untutored in deport- 
ment, can hardly be coaxed even with a shoe-horn. As a race we are 
Gaelic. We have been told this so often, and so authoritatively in recent 
years, that we are beginning to resign ourselves to the fact, and even fiery 
old Tories, who did not like the idea at all when it was first mooted, are 
beginning to find that being Gaelic is not without its advantages. For 
to Gaels the world extends certain concessions, and just as a fond parent 
condones a son’s shortcomings by saying ‘‘ boys will be boys,’’ so when 
we show the thoroughly international vice of cussedness which is kicked 
out of other nations the world smiles on us, and says it is a ‘‘ Celtic trait,’ 
or “ the fire of the Gael.” How pleasant it is after all to be told you are 


“so Irish” instead of that ‘‘ you are a blundering incompetent ass,” 
or a small town autocrat, 
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Gales on sea are regarded by shipping companies as Acts of God, 
but no such allowance is made for Gaels on trams. I do not plead that 
as a nation we should be regarded as an Act of God—that puts us too 
definitely in the disaster class—but as a Gaelic race we are interested in 
dramatic subjects, subjects which call for a great deal of gesture sotto 
voce and nudges—Ireland’s staple industries are betting and politics, 
subjects which cannot be properly argued with the same immobility as 
steel rails or the cotton market. It is time that the Tramway Company 
faced the question frankly and let us know without any quibble what is 
the standard waist measurement of a passenger. Take courage, oh, 
Directors, for none but the brave deserve the fare. In Philadelphia 
street-cars every child whose age seems doubtful is made by the conductor 
to stand against a measure painted on the inside of the car, and any 
sprouting Finn MacCool, even though he be under age, must pay the full 
fare. Let our public Tramway Company show resource and initiative 
by putting an eye at the entrance of our trams through which the passenger 
must thread himself before he is entitled to sit with the raw-boned and 
righteous. 

Let them face the inevitable results of ten years’ Celtic culture and 
declare that our trams, which were built to carry twenty-five bank clerks, 
are now recognised as giving suitable accommodation to only fifteen 
Gaelicized citizens of Dublin. Elbow-room for the saints and scholars ! 
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The Youngest Drama. 


By ANDREW E. MALONE. 


i a HE drama of ideas, and nothing but ideas, is dead. We famish 

as we sit over the walnuts and port of after-dinner comedy. The 
Elizabethans alone cannot save us; the poetry of our own time must 
come to expression in the theatre.’ This is the opinion of Mr. Ashley 
Dukes, expressed in the introduction to his translation of Ernst Toller’s 
The Machine Wreckers. Its truth can hardly be questioned, but it is 
not the truth for this generation only, it has been so throughout the history 
of the drama. Every age has its peculiar view and its particular angle 
of vision, and this day of ours cannot be considered as an exception. 
What the dramatist sees, and how he sees it, is what he undertakes to show 
to us when he writes a play. How he shows his visions to us, his method. 
of presentation, is no less peculiar to the age and environment in which 
he lives. The great Elizabethans are Elizabethans, and the dramatists. 
of the Restoration are no less marked with the sign of their times than is the 
Box and Cox of the Victorians. The great era of progress, or what passed. 
under that name, which was the reign of Victoria, gave to the world those 
social problems which produced the drama of Ibsen, Hauptmann, and 
Shaw. Had the problems not existed, The Doll’s House, The Weavers, 
Widowers’ Houses would have been meaningless. These plays 
presented the ideas of their time in such a form as to make them emotional 
to the ordinary citizen. It is almost a platitude to-day to say that emotion 
is stronger as a social force than reason—but only one hundred years 
ago the person who would dare suggest such a thing marked himself 
as a fool. But, nevertheless, the drama of ideas is not yet quite dead. 
The appeal is no longer an appeal to reason, but the appeal is there, and 
by what it has to say no less than by its way of saying will the drama be 
judged in our day as in the days that have passed. The problems of 
our day are no less clamant than those of the past, and by all the younger 
dramatists are those problems treated. But the problems are not treated 
in terms of reason and logic—they are treated in terms of emotion, almost 
in terms of hysteria. And it could not, by the very nature of things, 
be otherwise. European civilisation, and the social structure which once 
was Europe, has been shattered. The old moulds have been broken, 
the familiar landscape is war-scarred, the population has been through 
blood and famine. When people, in 1914, cheerily prophesied 
that things could never be the same again, they prophesied better than 
they knew, but they can hardly have conceived how much worse things 
would have been. With the material moulds have been broken the old 
moulds of thought, and the results of shell-shock are more apparent 
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now than the philosophy of Voltaire. Voltairean bitterness remains, 
but none of the calmness and serenity which gives irony its barb. 

In his new book, The Youngest Drama (Benn Bros., 8s. 6d. net), Mr. 
Ashley Dukes surveys the drama of to-day. He examines the work 
of fifty dramatists from Barrie and Synge to Rice and Toller, but his space 
is so limited that he has to be almost telegraphic in his phraseology to 
fit them all into a book of 177 pages of fairly large print. Despite occasional 
lapses, his estimates are so fair that a more detailed analysis and criticism 
would have been certain of a warm welcome from all who are interested in 
the drama of our day. In his first section Mr. Dukes places what he calls 
““ The Forerunners.” ‘‘ Some of them,” he says, ‘‘ are dramatists of 
the last generation, others are still at the height of their powers. It is with 
no thought of laying them on a grave and reverend shelf that they are 
thus summarily grouped. But there is no space within the scope of this 
book for any other recognition of their significance. For honour’s sake 
our debt to them must be paid though it be in a coin scarcely more than 
epigrammatic. To them the creative impulse of the youngest drama 
is due.” The contemporary drama of continental Europe and America 
would seem to have sprung directly from Strindberg and Andreev. 
Strindberg is classed by Mr. Dukes as a ‘‘ forerunner ’”’ and Andreev heads 
the *‘ expressionists.’’ In five sections the dramatists of the past quarter- 
century are grouped in a manner which is not only succinct but exceedingly 
interesting. Of Bernard Shaw, Mr. Dukes says, ‘‘ a dispensation of 
Nature, he declares, endowed him with ‘ normal vision’ that is shared 
by only a tenth part of mankind, while the remaining nine-tenths enjoy 
the illusions or the blessings of abnormality. Such a man cannot be 
other than ‘ advanced,’ to use the idiom of Jack Tanner; and our 
confidence in him rests on the knowledge that he will never be reactionary. 
He is not the kind of author who ‘ goes red’ at twenty-five, and turns 
true blue by forty. Were all the world afflicted by abnormal vision 
his perceptions would still be normal. He was advanced in the eighteen-. 
nineties, when he so gloriously mistook Ibsen for a borough councillor 
with feminist leanings. He was advanced in the nineteen-hundreds, 
when he sought to reconcile the puritans to the theatre by the simple 
means of writing them plays. He was advanced in the nineteen-tens, 
when he abjured the errors of Darwinism and discovered the basis of a 
new theology in the theory of Lamarck. He is still advanced in the nine- 
teen-twenties, when Chekov moves him to Heartbreak House, and the 
glandular hypothesis, alias creative evolution, inspires Back to Methuselah. 
He has outlived two generations and is still the youngest of them.” 
Witty and succinct—yet how little truth there isin it. That the grandeur 
of Back to Methuselah should have its origin in the rejuvenating influence 
of monkey glands is too much to ask anyone to believe. One may be 
asked, but one unhesitatingly refuses. The thing is too great to have 
been inspired by a passing fad of depressed senility. John Synge gets 
a paragraph which tells nothing. ‘‘ He wrote for noble idlers, not for 
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busybodies.”” But Synge said he wrote for ‘‘ strong men and thieves 
and deacons, and not for little cliques only,’’ which is, perhaps, saying 
the same thing. Irish dramatists fare very badly in this book. Of the 
fifty whose work is examined, only Synge and Ervine have been definitely 
in the Irish dramatic movement—but, perhaps, we may claim also Shaw, 
O’Neill and Munro. And it is the definitely English work of Ervine 
that is selected for high praise. ‘‘ Jane Clegg ... is surely the prime 
achievement of realism on our stage” is a statement which will make 
admirers of The Madras House, The Silver Box, and Hindle Wakes sit 
up and take notice. 

‘* With Mixed Marriage Mr. Ervine brought practical politics into 
the Irish theatre. Where Synge had sought eternal symbols behind 
the mask of peasant character, where W. B. Yeats had dreamed of dead 
queens shrouded in the mists of folklore, where Lady Gregory hood- 
winked her villagers and paupers with Moliéresque fantasy, this inquisitive 
and hard-headed Ulsterman evoked dramatic interest in what are properly 
called realities, namely, questions of the day and events recorded in the 
newspapers.”” Mixed Marriage may truly be called a play of ‘* events 
recorded in the newspapers,” but Ervine is not the pioneer realist of the 
Irish dramatic movement. Boyle and Robinson, to name but two, were 
before him, and even though they dealt not with politics they brought 
‘* questions of the day ’’ to the stage of the Abbey Theatre. It must be 
supposed that learned as is Mr. Dukes in the contemporary drama, he 
is very imperfectly acquainted with Irish playwrights. Yeats and Lady 
Gregory are mentioned only for contrast with Ervine. It is surely a 
serious omission that keeps W. B. Yeats out of the book. He is a “‘ fore- 
runner,” because it was he who brought the verse play back to the English- 
speaking stage. Yet he is not amongst Mr. Dukes’ ‘“‘ forerunners,” 
nor is he to be found amongst the Poets and Historians. Why Yeats 
has been omitted, while Drinkwater and Flecker have been included, is 
an interesting subject for speculation. Despite this serious omission the 
book is instructive and suggestive. It brings a big section of the contem- 
porary drama under observation, and for that alone Mr. Dukes must be 
very heartily thanked by everyone interested in the theatre. The book 
is all the more useful because there are many dramatists, many plays, 
mentioned, analysed and criticised in it which may never be seen upon 
our stage. 

The plays of some of these dramatists have already been staged 
here by the Dublin Drama League, but there are many others which 
it is to be hoped will be produced here within a reasonable time. Andreev’s 
He—Who Gets Slapped is one ofthem. This is one of the greatest plays of 
our time—infinitely superior to anything else of Andreev’s which has so far 
been either published or staged. America seems to be the testing ground 
for the youngest drama—the Theatre Guild of New York is giving to 
that city a reputation and an opportunity which cannot fail to excite envy. 
These plays of Andreev’s have recently been published (in atrociously 
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designed covers) by an American publisher *: He—Who Gets Slappr., 
Katerina and Samson in Chains, in addition to the seven others which have 
been published in America and in England during the past nine years. 
Andreev, alas, is dead, and will write no more, but in He—Who Gets 
Slapped he has given the world something to be proud of; something, 
also, to note and think about. It is Andreev’s best play, and it is, as his 
translator says, ‘‘a remarkable summary of Andreev’s philosophy.” 
That philosophy is no cheerful thing. ‘‘ His gruesome symbolism, 
despite his genius for rendering his images in a clear-cut, almost crystalline 
manner, did not appeal to many of his contemporaries, because the dark 
shroud in which Andreev enveloped life was impenetrable, and, at times, 
it was impossible to discern in that gloom the few values which Andreev 
still found in life.” In a more pessimistic, because chaotic, day the 
drama of Andreev may find more favour. He is a grim play, and few of 
life’s compensations are to be found in it. Its ‘‘ hero” is a man, known 
simply as He, whose wife and ideas had been stolen by a friend. He 
offers himself as a clown toa circus. He had no qualifications for the job, 
but he can be slapped and laughed at. To endure the slaps and the 
laughter is the only reason why he should live. He falls in love with 
Consuelo, a bare-back rider in the circus, and when Consuelo is about 
to marry Baron Regnard, a scoundrel, he poisons all three. There are 
two or three decent people in the play, but the bulk is bad or indifferent. 
Goodness and decency in the play, as in the world, get no chance except 
to get slapped and laughed at. 

Two plays by Karel Capek, R.U.R. and The Life of the Insects, 
were recently produced in London, and are now published.t Despite 
the applause which he has got he does not seem destined to figure among 
the master dramatists. He is a writer of morality plays in a new form 
and with a new setting. In R.U.R. he tells us that mechanical progress 
is dangerous and unreal, and in The Life of the Insects he shows us that 
human nature is no better than that of crawling things. Professor Bury 
and Dean Inge have shown us all that already, and we are now prone 
to believe that we are not as we once believed. The two plays are, indeed, 
sermons, and not highly distinguished sermons either. There are one 
or two tense moments in R.U.R., but The Life of the Insects is as dull 
as it well can be. Rossum’s Universal Robots (R.U.R.) are machines 
made to look like human beings. They perform all the work more 
efficiently and less expensively than humans because they do not think. 
The interference of an English lady, who marries the Chief Engineer 
of the Robot factory, leads to the insertion of a thinking apparatus in the 
Robots. They revolt—wipe out humanity—are on the point of extinction 
themselves—and they discover sex, then start all over again, as ordinary 
humans presumably. The Life of the Insects might justly be called The 
Deadly Sins. There is a series of scenes illustrating Pride, Covetousness, 


* Brentano, 6s. net each. 
t Oxford University Press, 2s. 6d. and 2s. net. 
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Lust, Anger, Gluttony, Envy and Sloth, with the comments of a tramp 
thereon. It is difficult to imagine from these plays how Capek, or the 
Capeks, managed a European and American fame—but the fame has 
died already, and unless they have something better to give to the theatre 
than these two plays nothing more will be heard of them. Ashley Dukes 
says: ‘‘ There are flashes of genuine feeling in their reflections, but the 
larger imagination is lacking. The detail of the satire also is better con- 
ceived than developed.” | Compared with Andreev the Capeks have 
neither feeling nor imagination, and all the ‘‘ expressionism ” in the world 
cannot make their plays live. 

Of very different calibre is Ernst Toller, two of whose plays have now 
been published in English. Toller feels deeply the state of the social 
misery in which he lives. _ His Germany is in ruins, and his fellow- 
citizens are on the verge of famine. He is a rebel—and like many rebels 
he rants a little. Toller fought in the war and became a pacificist. He 
led a strike in a Munich munition factory and was imprisoned. He was 
a member of the Bavarian Soviet Government, and a Red guardsman. 
In July, 1919, he was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment in a fortress. 
‘* This play,’’ writes Toller, of Masses and Man,* ‘* was first put on paper 
in October, 1919, the first year of the German revolution, in the prison- 
fortress of Niederschoemenfeld.” In 1921 Toller wrote to his producer : 
‘* These pictures of ‘ reality’ are not realism, are not local colour; the 
protagonists . . . are not individual characters. Such a play can only 
have a spiritual, never aconcrete, reality. In my political capacity, I proceed 
upon the assumption that units, groups, representatives of various social 
forces, various economic functions, have a real existence; that certain 
relations between human beings are objective realities. As an artist I 
recognise that the validity of these ‘ facts’ is highly questionable. (‘It 
further remains: to be determined whether we exist as individuals’).”’ 
Masses and Man is a “* proletarian’ play, full of yearning, full of hope, 
but no less full of anger and of conflict. In the mass the individual soul 
is merged, and the cry is the same for a man, a nation, a race, and a world. 
That ‘‘ something nobler, higher, holier’? of Tennyson is being stifled 
by politicians and financiers, and Toller cries aloud against the injustice. 
He is a socialist, but he is no propagandist. Says the woman in Masses 
and Man :— 

Men grope for goodness. 


Even their evil doings wear the mask 
Of Goodness. 


The whole play is in verse of a highly-taut quality, tense and nervous, 
rising to a very high emotional pitch, almost lyrical, at times. Somewhat 
different, because of its historical basis, is The Machine Wreckers, which 
deals with the English Luddites. The scene is laid in London and Not- 
tingham in the year 1812-1815. It was the first faint uprising of modern 
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English labour which then manifested itself in the smashing of the newly- 
introduced machinery. The play opens with Lord Byron’s speech in 
the House of Lords in opposing the Frame-Work Bill of 1812, which 
made the breaking of stocking-frames a capital offence. Toiler turns 
Byron’s speech into verse : 

The sword, as ever, is the shift of fools 

To hide their folly. 

Let us consider well this rabble, lords ; 

It is the rabble digging in your fields, 

It is the rabble serving in your halls, 

Itis the rabble whence your soldiers spawn, 

It is the strong arm that sets you in power 

To bid defiance to an enemy world, 

And it will bid defiance to its masters 

If it be driven madly to despair. 


Jimmy Cobbett seeks to restrain the anger of the workers till all the 
workers in England are organised. His brother is foreman in Ure’s 
factory, and because of this John Wibley, a traitor, manages to cast suspicion 
upon Cobbett’s motives, and, ultimately, to have him killed. It is the 
circumstance of contemporary Germany, rather than its historical basis, 
that gives this play its power. Europe to-day is placed similarly to its 
position after the Napoleonic wars, ‘‘ all Europe is crippled with a load of 
debt,’ and markets are nowhere to be found. 

. Here men go hungry, there the granaries 

Are choked with mildewed corn. There is no coal, 

The people freeze, and there above the pits 

The coal stands mountains high. 

_ The cynical commentary is supplied by a beggar who acts as chorus. 

** Do all men keep their word, are all men brave and true?” he asks 
Cobbett. ‘‘ No. Then why workingmen: Because they works Look 
at them as they are, and not as you would have them be. These are your 
new gods, called ‘ holy workmen.’ True gods, pure gods, wise gods, 
perfect gods—English weavers of 1815. Aye, so you dream, my friend, 
the man who fights with gods for comrades will ride to victory as surely 
as an apple-blossom comes to fruit. Open your eyes and see that they 
are only men, good and bad, greedy and generous, petty and great- 
hearted—and yet try your luck with them. If you win through, and 
they change their nature in the fight, I take off my hat to you.” In an 
endeavour to restrain the angry workers Jimmy Cobbett is killed, and with 
his death the drama ought to conclude; everything after that is anti- 
climax. The fierce ecstasy, the fine cynicism, and the gentle irony, no 
less than its striking historical setting, make The Machine Wreckers one of 
the most interesting examples of the contemporary drama of Europe. 


Another striking play comes from Germany in George Kaiser’s 
Gas.* A great co-partnership factory for the production of a gas which 
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serves all the purposes of industry is directed by the altruistically- 
disposed son of a billionaire. This great gas is the symbol of human 
hopes, secial and political ; it is the symbol of the ambitions of the workers 
and the hopes and ideals of the director. The gas explodes, leaving the 
factory in ruins and the workers without employment. The workers 
demand the dismissal of the engineer—the director refuses to make a 
scapegoat, | The director refuses to rebuild the factory. The work is 
unnatural because it makes automatons of men. He thinks that a cottage 
and an allotment would be more fitting. The workers think otherwise, 
and demand the reconstruction of the factory. They are automatons 
and can do but one thing. § The engineer, too, is grooved and cannot 
change. He demands the reconstruction of the factory, adding his voice 
to that of the workers. ‘‘ You must go back to the works,” he tells the 
workers. ‘‘ Do not pile fraud upon fraud—do not betray yourselves. 
Face the victory you have won—the victory that crowns you—Gas ! 
It is your work which creates these miracles in steel. Power, infinite 
power, throbs in the machines which you set going—Gas! You give 
speed to the trains which go thundering your triumphs over bridges 
which you rivet. You launch leviathans upon the seas, and you divide 
the seas into tracks which your compasses decree! You build steep 
and trembling towers into the air which goes singing about the antennz 
from which the sparks speak to all the world! You lift motors from the 
earth, and these go howling through the air out of sheer fury against the 
annihilation of their weight ! You who are so defenceless that any animal 
may attack and destroy you—you who are vulnerable in every pore of 
your skin—you are the victors of the world!’ A prospective war brings 
government into the scheme and the billionaire’s son is overridden. 
‘* The torrent rages too hideously—it overflows the banks. Cannot a 
dam be built which will hold in the flood? Cannot this raging be bounded, 
cannot it be used to water the barren places of the earth and convert 
them into pastures of peaceful green. ... Tell me where I can find 
Man‘: ’’ Such are his thoughts at the end. The play is summarised 
by the quotation from Kaiser’s play The Coral prefixed to Gas: ‘‘ But 
the deepest truth—this is found always and only by one man. And then 
it is seen to be so stupendous that it becomes impotent and without 
effect.” Gas is one of the most effective plays in the ‘‘ expressionist "” 
mood, and is certain to be one of the great stage successes of its time. 
Qutward Bound * has been a great success on the London stage, 
and is now being staged in America. Its basic idea is one of the most 
interesting to be found in recent plays. Admirers of The Blue Bird wilt 
remember the scene in which children about to be born embark for the 
earth. In Outward Bound the idea is the same, worked from the end of death 
instead of from birth, where Maeterlinck’s scene started. The souls 
(and bedies) of a clergyman, a man-about-town, a society lady, a self- 
made profiteer, and a few suicides, two of them lovers, come aboard the 
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ship, and the entire action passes within a ship’s smokeroom. Dead, 
as alive, they all pursue their earthly avocations. The man-about-town 
continues to drink to excess; the society lady remains a gossiping snob ; 
the charwoman is subdued in exalted company ; the business man desires 
to organise the proceedings upon ‘‘ business lines’; the lovers remain 
aloof, fearing the discovery of their secret and a possible parting; the 
clergyman becomes dubious. It takes some little time for the party to 
discover that its members are all dead—and when the discovery becomes 
definite they become very much afraid. As they near the end of the 
journey this fear becomes almost hysterical. What will the examiner be 
likes And the examination? What will the consequences be¢ The 
examiner turns out to be a cleric known to the Rev. Henry Duke, the 
cleric of the party, and a very reasonable, presentable person, indeed. 
The society lady is sent to join the husband she had neglected ; the cleric 
is sent to continue his job, which he imagined he had lost ; the ‘* business 
man” is condemned to suffer ‘‘as you made others suffer’; the 
drunkard is restored to the charwoman, who is his mother, to live a decent 
life ; the lovers are sent on a cruise like that of the Flying Dutchman. 
Outward Bound is a very remarkable play, very splendidly executed. It 
is one of the most original plays of recent years, and its success on the stage 
is very richly merited. Its author, Sutton Vane, is certain to be heard of 
again in great drama. 

_An American play, The Fool, by Channing Pollock,* achieved 
remarkable success in New York. A reading of the play suggests a stage 
success, but not a great play. It bears upon its title-page the lines— 

They call me in the public square 
The fool that wears a crown of thorns. 


Mr. Barnaby, The Fool, is a curate to a fashionable church in New 
York. | He is afflicted with a love for the poor and down-trodden, which 
his congregation calls socialism, and believes to be subversive of the social 
order and the moral law. Barnaby refuses to recant and loses his 
curacy. The second act introduces a strike in which Barnaby is involved. 
The workers are being treacherously cheated, and Barnaby stands out 
for terms. ‘‘ You have a right to profit on your idea,” he tells Goodkind, 
the mine-owner, ‘‘ and your investment, and the labour you put back 
of it. The public has a right to coal, and transportation, and all it needs 
and pays for. But, above everything else, the workman who works 
honestly has a right to something more than the barest kind of a bare 
living . . . and it can all be done if you don’t sink everybody’s rights 
to accumulate a fortune you don’t need and can’t use!” ‘* I don’t want 
your kind of success!” he says again. ‘‘ I’m through! I give you back 
your job as I gave you back your church.” Barnaby then starts a rescue 
mission and club in Overcoat Hall, New York. His motives are questioned, 
and he is raided by an angry mob. In the melee the little cripple who 
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tended him suddenly walks naturally, and proclaims a miracle. ‘* Look,” 
cries one, ‘‘ downon your knees—you murderers! God’s in this room !” 

Barnaby retires—to peace, health, friends, reading, thinking, dream- 
ing, and helping, and thus proclaims his philosophy—*‘ You . . . have 
called me eccentric, and a fool, because I’m trying to walk a path trod 
by countless feet. Was Christ eccentric? | Was Confucius a fool ¢ 
And how about Buddha and Mahommed¢ What of St. Bernard, and 
St. Teresa, and St. Francis of Assisi—of Plato, and Zeno, and Lincoln, 
and Emerson, and Florence Nightingale and Father Damien, and Octavia 
Hill, and all the saints and scientists, and poets and philosophers, who 
have lived and died in complete forgetfulness of self’ Were they fools, 
or were they wise men and women who had found the way to peace and 
happiness ¢ Were they failures, or were they the great successes of all 
Time and all Eternity¢’’ Thus is posed the question that has always 
troubled mankind. The material or the spiritual—which is it to be? 
To America it may be a new question, but to Europe it is a platitude— 
the spiritual is revered in speech, and the material pursued in practice, 
as in the U.S.A. It is a gripping play with some splendid dialogue ; 
the opening scene presents one of the most perfect specimens of the 
‘new girl’? in Miss ‘‘ Dilly ’’ Gilliam; but its point is too obvious, 
and the sermon is bound to obtrude unnecessarily. It should act well, 
however, and it would be interesting to see it staged. 

Another American, Mr. Elmer Rice, presents a play contrasting 
very sharply with Mr. Pollock. The Adding Machine * really ought to 
be staged in Dublin. It is not only an attractive play and a very powerful 
piece of writing, it is also a perfect specimen of the ‘“‘ expressionist ” 
drama. Zero, a clerk, had been employed in the same office at the same 
job for twenty-five years. The soul and body of himself and his wife 
had been starved. Mrs, Zero wants ‘‘ the pictures ”’ and other recreations 
that her acquaintances have. Zero makes up his mind to ask for an 
increase in salary, but before he can do so he is dismissed to make space 
for an adding machine. In a fit of anger he kills his employer. He is. 
arraigned, condemned, and executed. He finds himself in the Elysian 
Fields, and is joined by the lady with whom he had worked, and who had 
committed suicide upon his departure from the office. They are 
enchanted for a while, but quickly discover flaws. The place is overrun 
by people, ‘* one simply could not know,” so they decide to leave it. 
Zero 1s called to go back to his calculations, only those can make him happy, 
and in time he is to be returned to earth. ‘‘ You'll be a baby again—a 
bald, red-faced little animal, and then you'll go through it all again. 
There’ll be millions of others like you—all with their mouths open, squall- 
ing for food. And then when you get a little older you'll begin to learn 
things—and yoy’ll learn all the wrong things and learn them all in the 
wrong way. You'll eat the wrong food and wear the wrong clothes, 
and you'll live in swarming dens where there’s no light and no air! 
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You'll learn to be a liar and a bully and a braggart and a coward and a 
sneak. You'll learn to fear the sunlight and to hate beauty. By that 
time you'll be ready for school. There they’ll teach you the truth about 
a great many things that you don’t give a damn about, and they’ll tell 
you lies about all the things you ought to know—and about all the things 
you want to know they'll tell you nothing at all. When you get through 
you'll be equipped for your lifework. You'll be ready to take a job ”"— 
another adding machine, a ‘‘ super-hyper-adding machine.” Two 
scenes in this play impress themselves deeply—the party at the Zero’s, 
and the scene in the office between Zero and Miss Devore. The party 
is devastating in its dull reality. The office scene is as successful as it 
is daring. All the pent-up thoughts find expression as the two continue 
to work. They talk not to each other—they think aloud. The soliloquy 
returns to the stage in a new guise. The Adding Machine is a distinctive 
play, and at the same time a play of distinction. The past of Mr. Elmer 
Rice may be paved with thrilling melodrama, but the future will probably 
be adorned with ‘‘ expressionist ” tragedy. 

In all those plays the criticism of life is very similar. Division of labour 
with its specialisation and mechanisation of life has improved the standard 
of material comfort, but it has taken the zest from living. The soul is 
dulled by the grooving of the bodily functions. The tragedy of being 
condemned to pass one’s life away ‘‘ with pen and rule, on a stool, totting 
little lines of figures’ is as great as the tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark. It is the tragedy of our day, and it is fitting that its tragic 
significance should be recognised. | The degradation of the human to 
the level of a mere servant of machinery is the tragedy of the world—not 
of any individual—and any perception of its tragic significance must 
in time bring about a realisation of the necessity for consideration. Toller, 
Kaiser, Rice, Pollock, Capek—all see the tragedy in specialisation and the 
moral implications of the tragedy. Andreev alone is unconcerned with 
the material; to him it is the mind and the spirit only that exist, and though 
the effects of the material may be found here also, they do not dominate 
the drama. Not the full table makes the objective of revolt to-day, but, 
as Otto Effertz said, better table manners. To live as human beings 
in a world that is still beautiful is the stirring embryo in Time’s womb 
to-day. What will come forth is a speculation for psychologists—and 
leisurely gentlemen. 


Maru. 


Before the smouldering pit of Hell 
Great Buddha walked one day, 

And heard within his torture cell 
Maru, the Robber, pray : 


“©O Mercy! Mercy! Lord!” he cried, * 
‘* I can endure no more ; 
In sin I lived, in sin I died, 
And now repent me sore.” 


‘* Why quarrel with the lot you drew?” 
The god inclining said. 

‘* Who found such cruelties to do 
Deserves the fiery bed. 


‘* In your dark infamy the least 
Faint gleam of kindness shown 
To fellow-man or bird or beast 
Had spared you here a groan.” 


Then spoke Maru in agony : 
** True is the sacred word, 
Never was kindness done by me 
To man or beast or bird. 


** Yet once as I from justice flew, 
All fearful of attack, 
I saw upon the morning dew 
A spider in my track. 


‘* From death so close he could not hide, 
For at my foot he lay ; 
I stooped and set him safe: astride 
A handrail by the way.” 


The god passed on. Maru in awe 
Thought hope for ever fled, 
Till upright in the dark he saw 
A tiny spider’s thread. 


He grasped and found it bore his weight, 
That slender shining cord, 

And climbing from his grievous state, 
Praised Buddha, the Great Lord. 
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But as he climbed with frantic zest 
The string grew taut below: 

A thousand souls with pain possessed 
Had clutched it in their woe. 


** Twill break,”’ he cried; ‘‘ ’tis mine! ’tis mine ! 
Let go, ye damnéd crew! 
My gift from Buddha, Lord Divine, 
Is not for such as you.” 


Then snapped the thread, and all that heap 
Of souls, Maru as well, 

Went plunging down the dizzy steep 
Feet foremost back to Hell. 


The King’s Son of Norway. 


By HESTER PIATT. 


CYNE day when the son of the King of Norway was out hunting he 

started a white hare. He followed it until he lost his companions 
or knowledge of the country he travelled over; he forgot everything 
but the chase. Up the high mountains he went after it, where the green 
glaciers crouch, beautiful and terrible, between the tall peaks; down the 
deep glens, where the cascades call from the cliffs, casting their white 
flowing locks on the breeze. He followed it by the clear, icy-cold green 
waters of the leaping, snow-born torrents which sweep, shoutingly, down 
to the deep still fiords. At the edge of the fiord he lost sight of the white 
hare at last, and stood, bewildered, wondering how he could find his. 
way back to his comrades and the house of his father, the King. 

He was not long standing before he saw a beautiful, airy, graceful 
white bird fluttering and calling in front of him over the deep shadowy 
blue waters of the fiord. And there came over him a strong, over- 
mastering desire to follow the bird, as he had followed the hare, and he 
took some pine-logs which floated in the water and bound them together 
into a raft, and so followed the white bird from the still waters of the fiord 
into the tumultuous waves of the outer seas. The bird kept fluttering 
in front of him, screaming and mocking his delay, and as the bird flew 
he followed, until, when he was spent and weary, his raft rushed upon 
the beach of a green, pleasant island, and he saw it no more. 

Now, when he had rested a little he arose and made his way through 
the isle until he came upon a grove of waving green trees bearing many- 
coloured flowers and wholesome sweet-tasting fruit, and within the grove 
he beheld a noble mansion, circular in shape, and built about with slender, 
graceful pillars of pure white marble. And he found within the mansion 
a lofty, spacious hall, hung with silken clothes of many hues, and upon 
the hearth a smouldering fire of rubies. Seven bright lamps hung around 
the hall, and each lamp was a great diamond with a light in its centre. 
Beside the hearth was a sleeping couch spread with fine silken covers 
and the skins of wild beasts, and beside that stood a table with a fair burden 
upon it of meat and drink of the rarest and choicest description. 


Not a living thing was to be seen within that wondrous mansion, 
but a great cat, white as the snow of one night, who sat upon a silver 
pillar in the centre of the hall. In the ridge of the world there was not 
to be found so beautiful a cat. Silfen-soft and flowing was her dazzling 
white fur, and her eyes were great and emerald green beneath her smal! 
tufted ears. 
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When she beheld the King’s Son she leaped from her pillar with an 
airy bound, and, welcoming him with purrings and soft cries, led him 
to the couch, and when he sat down and began to eat and drink, for he 
was both hungry and weary, she showed her pleasure, by leaping and 
frolicking about the hall, playing with the shadows and flickering lights. 
Then she leaped back upon the pillar and curled herself upon the silken 
cushion thereon, and composed herself to slumber. And the King’s 
Son also lay down to rest, for he was weary enough with his long wander- 
ings. Nor did he awaken from his deep sleep until the full beamy sun 
of day was high in the heavens and the birds filling the air with their 
music. 

When he arose the cat was before him with welcome and greeting, 
and the table was spread, afresh, with a feast such as would delight the 
heart of any hungry man. 


The King’s Son remained in this noble steading for three days, but 
on the night of the third day he awoke to find the cat beside him and she 
calling him by name. 

**O Noble King’s Son,” she said, ‘‘ hearken to me, for only one 
hour in the year have I power of human speech, and this is the time. 
Know, then, that I am in great distress and under heavy enchantment, 
and it was to entreat help of you that I enticed you here, for I was the 
hare you followed across the white, snow-scattered mountains of Norway,. 
and I was the white bird that called you over the sea. Not easy is the 
task I ask of you, O Pillar of Valour and Battle-Renown, and if you. 
refuse it, I myself will guide you back to the shores of Norway and your 
father’s mansion, but in bitter grief I will accompany you, knowing that 
nevermore will I regain the shape of the fair maiden I once was if you 
refuse me help.” 

** Never have I refused a quest or combat, however perilous,” said 
the King’s Son. ‘‘ I doubt not from your courteous and gracious manners 
and speech that you are a high-born, noble lady, or a fair princess under 
the spell of some foul enchanter, and gladly will I undertake your release 
if it were to cause me to spend in battle every day of every year which 
remains to me.” 

‘* These are the true words of a princely champion,” said the cat, 
“* and my grief it is that I send you to danger. Yet it is not by the hearth 
like an old woman a hero-champion would wish to spend his days, but 
in the glory of combat, and in victorious strife over evil powers. 
Know, then, O noble-hearted King’s Son, that I am under enchant- 
ment from a hideous monster who takes by turns the shape of a huge, 
ugly, ill-shaped Formorian, and that of a slimy, loathsome, lake-dwelling 
serpent. As you have rightly guessed, I am a princess and the daughter 
of the King-Under-the-Wave. And it was in my father’s palace under 
the green, tumultuous sea that this monster dared to ask me as his bride, 
and when I refused with scorn and disdainful words, as was but natural, 
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seeing that I was a princess of great beauty and accomplishments in my 
father’s home, he put upon me bonds of enchantment by which I must 
remain in the shapes of birds and beasts until released by his death or 
my own. The dwelling-place of this monster is a lake in the centre of 
the Wicked Woods of Loc Dubh, in the Island of Darkness, and it 1s 
there you. must seek and slay him, and a hard task lies before you in the 
doing of it.” 

‘* Nevertheless, I will do it, and at once,’’ said the King’s Son, and 
he arose and tossed back his flowing, fair curling locks from his ruddy, 
well-favoured face, and he took his spear and shield and began to accoutre 
himself. 

But the cat persuaded him to take the night’s rest and refreshment, 
seeing that he would need all his vigour for the task in front of him, and 
she also bade him take with him one of the seven diamond lamps, whose 
ray would pierce any darkness above water or under it. 


And in the morning he found awaiting him on the beacn a noble, 
swift-sailing currach, and he bade farewell to the cat of the island, and 
put its stern to the land and its prow to the sea, and sailed forth over the 
restless, tossing waters of the ocean, until on the evening of the third 
day he perceived a dark cloud on the edge of the sea, and, as his boat 
carried him nearer, he saw that it hung over a gloomy, rock-bordered 
island, overgrown by a deep, evil-looking forest. And here beside the 
shelving shore his currach stopped and waited, and he knew he had 
arrived at the Isle of Darkness and the end of his voyage. 


Then the King’s Son stepped from the currach and advanced into 
the island, and a thick darkness came about him, and he could see no more 
than a man stricken with blindness, Then he bethought himself of the 
diamond lamp, and drew it forth, and it cast forth a clear bright ray, making 
a path of light for him through the gloom. 


Now, as he advanced through the thick woods, the trees put on strange 
and hideous shapes. Sometimes they appeared to bear as fruit the bloody 
heads of dead men, and again they seemed themselves to be hideous living 
monsters, writhing and twisting in rage and agony. The branches clawed 
and tore at his clothes and flesh, and barred his way, and when he struck 
them off with his sharp strong sword, blood gushed forth from the cuts, and 
screams of fury and pain filled the woods and mingled with the rushing 
Raen re of a great wind that shook and ripped the very ground under 

is feet. 


Indeed, the going through the Wicked Woods was hard and unpleasant 
for the King’s Son, and it was without regret that he found himself at 


last free of the trees and on the smooth ground that bordered the Lake 
of the Serpent. 


Black and oily were the waters of this lake, and it seethed and bubbled 
like the water in a cauldron over a hot fire. 
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Then the King’s Son threw the ray from his diamond lamp into its 
depths, and he perceived a monstrous worm coiled up in the bottom 
of the lake, and its one eye closed in slumber. 

Then he struck his shield and gave three hero shouts of battle and 
defiance and the lake surged up and swept over its banks, roaring like a 
stormy sea, and he saw before him a truly horrible and gigantic Formorian 
carrying in his circular black fist a huge club, and it raised to strike the 
King’s Son to death. 

But swift as was the giant to strike, swifter was the hero to step 
aside, so that the club dashed into the earth to the depth of a man’s height, 
and before he could withdraw it the King’s Son fell upon him, cutting 
and hacking with his keen, shining, courageous sword until he made a 
cloak of blood about the Formorian. 

Thus began a furious combat, which lasted seven days. Hard places 
were made soft in it and soft places hard, high ground was made into 
hollows and hollows into hills. And every demon on earth and under 
it screamed. The stars fell out of the heavens, and the sun himself 
hid in a mist and the moon in a cloud. 

Sometimes it was the Formorian who got the upper hand and another 
time it would be the King’s Son who was gaining. 

And then one day, when the hero slipped on the bloody clearing, 
he saw a white bird circling and calling above them, and he knew it was 
the Princess Under-the-Wave watching and crying him on to victory, 
and before the giant could put his ugly mis-shapen foot upon him or 
raise his club to strike, the King’s Son sprang up lightly, and upon him 
‘was the strength of a hundred champions in their battle fury. 

And he struck the Formorian with his keen, leaping sword, and such 
was the fury of that blow that the body of the monster was cleft in twain 
‘with so much force that the halves of it were tossed east and west of the 
island into the seas beyond. 

Then the King’s Son fell senseless on the earth, bleeding from his 
many wounds, and lay as one dead. 


When he came to himself he was lying on the couch in the mansion 
of the Isle of the Cat, the fire of rubies glowing on the hearth and the seven 
diamond lamps hanging around the spacious hall as before. 

But instead of the white cat, beside him stood a beautiful maiden 
fair as the sun on a May morning. Upon her yellow shining hair she 
wore a diadem of African gold, from which hung a veil netted with pearls, 
and on her slender shapely form a robe of gleaming green silk, while 
about her fair shoulders was a mantle of purple, gold-embroidered. 
Blue-green and deep as the sea were her two eyes and her cheek like the 
apple-blossom at dewy dawn. 

‘« May I never get the better of my wounds,” said the King’s Son, 
“* if you will not be my bride, fair Princess.” 

E 
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Then the Princess replied : ‘‘ If the kings of the world were assembled 
before me, putting their wealth under my feet, and you without treasures, 
or land, or nobility, it is you and you only I would choose from among 
them, O Sword of Valour ! ” 

When the King’s Son recovered from his wounds they set sail for 
the shores. of Norway, and it was not without joy or welcome or feasting 
that he was received in his father’s palace. 

As for the wedding of the King’s Son and Princess Under-the-Wave, 
it fasted, in feasting and rejoicing, for a year and a day, and if any of the 
people that were at it were yet alive in that place they would be talking 
about it still. 
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Illustration. from 
THE ART OF HESKETH HUBBARD. 


By HALDANE MACFALL. 
(By courtesy of the Morland Press.) 


To the Irish Language. 


By E..C. 


EALLY, you are very hard to escape. You were one of the loves of my 

youth, and though, in spite of the Frenchman who said it, one does 

not always return to one’s first love, there is always the longing to find her 

again and spend at least a whole day with her. And now you often come 

to me for hours at a time, sometimes a whole day, sometimes, indeed, 

I wander and lose my way with you for days on end, till I emerge at last 
with relief out of an enchanted mist. 

What brought you to me this morning was reading again in an old 
Irish review ‘‘ Raghaile an Chuil Vain.” It is a passionate lament, 
poured out of the heart of someone unknown, in a language which was 
never spoken by more than a few millions, never put into print till our time, 
yet it seems to me one of the most movingly beautiful utterances in all 
literature. It was made by the bride who was widowed on the wedding- 
day, when the husband was drowned in crossing a loch in Connacht. 

«A virgin and a widow God made of me young. .... 

My sorrow for your mother and your father, 
And the nurse of the white breasts that suckled you as a child; 

I speak not of your wedded wife that never made your bed ; 

When she thought to be kissing you, your wake was our bridal.” 


It was made by a woman, and speaks for a woman. So it would 
seem was the “ Tale of Deirdre,’’ the lays attributed to Gormflaith, 
many of the Love-songs of Connacht. There is a song, perhaps, even 
more poignant than ‘‘ Reilly of the fair hair,” the lament for Donnchadh 
Ban made by his lover over his body after the Galls had hanged him. 
Its outpouring of passion, music, invective—how palely is it reflected 
in Yeats, ‘‘I come to weep with you, woman,” delicately fashioned 
though it be¢ Or one remembers that other utterance of a woman's 
passion, the song about Donal Og, which comes to us from times before 
Ireland developed such a complex about the sex-passion. What verse 
was ever more arresting than that which says :— 

«« You have taken the sun from me, you have taken the moon from me ; 

And, oh, I fear you have taken God from me.” 


Yes, old language of Ireland, that was your special gift, poetry. It 
seemed that in verse alone could speak the Irish heart, ‘‘ passionate, 
prodigal, and proud,” as a Tudor planter observed. You never were 
a language for prose, nor, save for the attempts of Keating and a few 
others, was there ever a prose style in Irish. The genius of the race ran 
all to verse. The poetic vocabulary is as rich and ample as the everyday 
prose vocabulary is weak and inadequate. Even in the elaborate same- 
ness of bardic verse, the most complicated and artificial metrical art in 
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literature, feeling, emotion, life, truth will break the bonds, even if only 
in a good phrase, an inspired line, a gem-like word. 

It must be so, seeing that the elaborately trained classical poets have 
left poems of unforgettable beauty in the midst of conventional elegiacs 
that are far beyond our taste. I count four such to Egan O’Rahilly, and 
in ‘* Gile na Gile,’”’ ‘‘ The Brightness of Brightness,” which is Ireland 
in her dethroned majesty after the Boyne, it would seem that the Gaelic 
muse reached her supreme height of beauty with dignity, and art with 
restraint. How different from his subjective beauty is O’Bruadair with 
all his unappeasable sound and fury. 

Say what we will, things have been done in Irish verse which will 
never be done again. Will Ireland, with her woods bathed in morning 
dew, her noble rivers, her bird voices lamenting the Gael, the sunlight 
shining on her fields, her bare hillsides, her misty glens filled with sorrel 
and shamrock, her plains flowing with cream and rich in orchards, ever 
find so noble and melodious a praise again as Donacha Rua gave her in 
Ban-chnuic Eireann Oigh ? 

Yes, but one needs to know you to feel that beauty, old language 
of Ireland. When Father O’Leary declared that Irish poetry was to him 
the greatest in the world, he was surely not speaking as a fool. He was 
not speaking of what it taught him, but of what it made him hear and feel. 
And in music, melody, sententious skill, emotional content, it made up for 
the intellectual content it never had. But then one had to have that 
speech natively to feel that appeal. One had to have the Irish heart 
which framed that whole world of verse and for which that verse was made. 
When Irish becomes to us a dead but classic tongue like that which dons 
of Oxford and Trinity still, it is said, murmur to one another over their 
wine, shall we ever truly feel all that untransmutable, uninterpretable 
beauty ¢ 

But then comes by a friend, no Philistine, for he, too, has dabbled 
in Irish, and says: ‘‘ Quite so, I admit it is beautiful. But can Irish 
live on poetry ¢ Nay, more, can we live on poetry? ’’ And turning aside 
for a moment from my old love I can only reply sadly to the interrupter : 
** Quite so, that’s enough, you have me.” 

Moreover, I have a horrible fear that in any case if you survive, dear 
language of old Ireland, you will not be the same thing. You were a 
noble speech of old, a proud thing in the courts of O’Neills and Geraldines, 
and in the mouths of Manus O’Donnell and Piers Ferriter. But would 
these care to have called by your name the new speech which grows up 
around us, which we speak in our streets and offices, a Hindustani, a lingua 
franca, evolved in the mouths of a modern race, gulping down without 
flavour the rich speech of Connemara and Desmond, strained thin through 
textbooks and teachers ¢ 

If it were only possible to have one great Imperial speech for prose 
and business, and to keep one dear home speech for affection and poetry. 
But that has never happened in history. 
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I have wandered too far from you, dear Gaelic. I began with you 
like a lover and a poet ; I have been diverted into sad speculations. Though 
all die, you as well as mere mortals like me, this day I will go with you 
as though Time stood still, and in the world of memory and old affections 
which you recall, I will wander and lose my way. We will go through 
the woods at morning, like Sedn O’Neachtain, “ag féachaint ar éanlaith 
as ag éisteacht a gceol-ghob,”’ and after listening to the bird-music, we will 
climb the open hillside and find there the glad sun and the free breeze. 
By and by I know the sun will pale, clouds will drift up from the sea, the 
wind will come whispering, whispering about Red Hugh and all the 
beautiful ones that have died, the hillside will suddenly get lone and eery, 
and turning after a silence to speak to you I will find that you were a spirit 
too, and have gone. It is a dree thing to be alone on the Gaelic hill with all 
that has been and all that can never be. I shall shiver and retrace my 
steps, and make for that comfortable hotel where dinner awaits me, and get 
back to Dublin to-morrow. Alas, poor Irish language, this world is not 
your world, and really a man must get on with the work. 

Broadcasting, the jazz, and the whole weight of the world’s vulgarity, 
these have come and come to stay among the sons of the Gael whom you 
once called yours. And they love to have itso. Perhaps the bitterness 
of death is passed. Away, away, beautiful spirit, and leave us to become 
what we are fated to be, modern nondescripts. 


The Apple. 


By PADRAIC COLUM. 


‘THE apple that Eve ate; the apple that Atalanta stooped for in her 
running, thereby losing her race—these are apples that have glowed 
for us all. 

But for me, privately, there is another apple. It rolled upon the 
floor of an Italic farmhouse, and a shrinking maiden looked upon it. 
And the poet who might have made her name a long-remembered one, 
made of this maiden’s agitation only a figure for his poem. 

The apple and the maiden are in Catullus: ‘‘ As the apple, the lover’s 
whispered gift, slips from the maiden’s lap, she forgetting she had hidden 
it in the folds of her gown ; at her mother’s entrance she starts to her feet, 
the apple shaken from its hiding place rolls on the ground, and a guilty 
blush suffuses her frightened countenance.” 

And so Catullus leaves the maiden, not aware that he was leaving 
her in a dread suspense for longer than his Rome endured. 

I have called the maiden Hora, and I have come to know her and the 
household she was of. Her father voted for old Cato. 

Never a wreath had Hora worn; never had she decked herself with 
a flower. She laughed seldom and she spoke seldom; she was like one 
of those children who have not been awakened to any task or any affection. 
When we see them we look into their eyes to see if there is not some 
blindness there. 

A sculptor would have praised the grace and vigour of her young 
body—a body made for endurance and for a short summer of beauty. 
Yesterday, as she watched the poultry, a fox, heedless of any danger, 
sprang amongst them. The white cock he would assuredly have carried 
off. Then would Hora have had bitter chidings from her stern mother. 

But a youth had dashed to the rescue, and the bold fox was made 
to scamper away. 

The maiden was left to think on what a youth he was—how much 
taller and kinder than her brothers. And instead of thinking of the 
ripening olives and the growing kid, instead of thinking on the clothes 
she had to wash for her brothers, all her thoughts stayed about the youth, 
as, in the household, all gather around the hearth. 

And he had given the apple to her. He said to her that he would 
see her at the fountain. He had come to her with other youths who came 
to other maidens, and he had given her the apple. Then had she placed 
it in the soft folds of her gown. As she went back to the house, the 
savor, the smell, and the redness of the apple were all that was in her 
for thought and vision. 
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She sat by the hearth, but at her mother’s entrance she started up, 
and the apple, slipping from the folds of her gown, rolled upon the floor. 

The mother took up her spindle, and, standing at one side of the 
hearth, began to turn the threads. The severe mother! Soon she will 
look around and see Hora without a task to her hands, 

And the maiden, awakened now from the blankness that was half 
her life, prays: ‘* Fortune, oh, Fortune, may my mother not see the apple 
that Marius gave me! If she sees it, what shall I say to her?’ If she 
looks at me, what will she think about the blush that reddens my face ¢” 

Silently the mother turns the spindle. A shadow rests upon the 
floor, and the shining apple for a while may not be seen. 

Then the mother lays the spindle down. She sits. When the 
maiden steals a glance towards her she sees that she is sleeping. 

Fortune, oh, Fortune ! 

Hora takes up the apple. Fair it is, a keepsake and a talisman ! 

She takes the apple, and once more she hides it in the soft folds of 
her gown. 


“The Story Brought by Brigid.” 


By DOROTHY MACARDLE. 


WHEN a child or a quite unlettered peasant is told of ancient marvels 

or of far-off lands his mind interprets all that he is told in images 
belonging to his own little familiar world: the treasure of the Hesperides 
and the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil are apples only a 
little sweeter and rosier than those growing on the tree by his mother’s 
door. There are no stories so full of racial tradition and local colour 
as those ballads and faery-tales, all versions of the same few episodes, 
learnt, seemingly, in the cradle of the human race, and still told, trans- 
muted by each nation in the telling, from Persia to Zululand. 

By just such transmutation Lady Gregory has made a folk-play for 
Ireland out of the story of the Passion of Christ. It is the story brought 
by Brigid, translated in the telling into the idiom of Brigid’s people and 
living in their minds, as they listen, in the images and emotions known 
to them. 

It was a daring thing, this bringing of the most mystical and sacred 
of all stories into the atmosphere of our own place and time, and it is 
hard to analyse its effect on the mind. Profound reality was given to 
the events and persons, intense dramatic interest and strong emotional 
force ; yet, now and then, the associations of the familiar phrases distracted 
the imagination from the play, and at times, when all homely parallels 
were lacking, as in the Calvary scene, the illusion failed. To hold the 
entire action suspended at precisely the right plane between miracle and 
actuality was the author’s well-nigh insurmountable task. 

Among the many problems in which author and producer were 
involved that of costume and setting was not the least. In the second 
act only success was achieved, where dark figures, whose indiscriminate 
garments remained unnoticed, moved and grouped themselves significantly 
before Pilate’s lighted doorway, dominated from above the steps by Pilate 
or the rebel boy or the Roman guard. The dead wall of the first act 
was not beautiful in tint or architecture, and the Calvary back-cloth was 
shabby canvas and paint. To dress the Roman soldiers in their full glory 
of brazen armour and scarlet plumes, and the native people in a medley 
of shirts and breeches, bratts and cloaks, tinselled robes and Connemara 
shawls, served the scheme of the play, and would have served it better 
had the costumes been blended with greater care. The simplicity which 
the play requires is a studied, exquisite simplicity : to make it a pretext 
for cheap production was an initial mistake. 

But these are variable trifles; the interest of the play rests in the 
conception of the events and characters, and of this a most vivid and 
memorable presentation was given by a company eminently suited to the 
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task. Watching and listening, the mind was haunted by a sense of the 
unchangingness of human nature, the eternal repetition in human history, 
and when literature and acting have combined to strike those chords 
and arouse those echoes, they have done well. 

The figure which, more than the rest, sets the story for us at a unique 
angle of vision and gives its character to the folk-play is that of Joel— 
** a heady boy from the mountains sworn to free the country.’’* 

Arthur Shields is at his best in a part like this, with a touch in it of 
something fantastic or fanatical: he played it with a purity of passion, 
areckless yet weak vehemence, an impotent violence that gave it convincing 
life. | Here is youth, aflame with an ideal, beyond fear, beyond the 
counting of cost, all helpless and astray without a leader, worshipping 
the leader who comes. The part is written with the best of Lady Gregory’s 
insight and poetic thought. The lad’s fervour of patriotism, his hatred 
of the Roman, his ardour of joy and faith break out in rich phrases : 
** We'll give Rome her wages for the bones she has left bleaching through 
the world !’’"—‘‘ They think that by crucifying the halfof us they’ll bring 
the rest creeping to kiss their hands.’—‘‘ Every gap will be made easy 
for us ; God is stronger than the Roman!” Christ, to him, is the deliverer 
of Israel: his heart-broken cry, when Silas forces him to-believe that 
Jesus has betrayed his people—‘‘ has his terms made with the foreign 
government "—rings out with echoing sincerity: ‘‘ If he has any treaty 
made with them I’ll never believe again in man or God, in this world or 
the next!" That despair and the mingled shame and triumph, pity 
and wonder in him when Christ goes to his death make a moving and 
delicate part which was well played. 

It is thus that Christ is seen by the Jews: ‘‘ He that is in the prophecy, 
a leader and commander of the people.” By the Romans he is seen as 
‘* a very turbulent fellow,” to be got rid of when it seems politic to inter- 
vene. But the devotion of the people makes it difficult. ‘‘ That is the 
worst of this country : anyone among them that has the name of a disturber 
or a rebel is as safe among them as your Cesar on his golden throne.” 


There are not wanting fellow-countrymen of his own, of whom the 
High Priests are the most notable, all eagerness to deliver Christ to Pilate. 
But the Romans are in no haste to forestall trouble. ‘‘ A rising now and 
then does no harm: it helps us to get rid of troublesome characters and 
bring more of our armies in. Besides, a rising often leads to splits, and 
splits are useful when you want to keep a country down.” Christ is not 
touched, therefore, until the driving of the money-changers from the 
Temple fills his followers with rejoicing and the Priests and Romans 
with alarm; religion is a harmless question, but this attack on property 
is serious; ‘‘ this might spread.” They decide to apprehend Jesus, 
and Judas is easily bribed to the work. 


* As the text of the play is, unfortunately, inaccessible, all quotations are from memory, 
and, perhaps, inaccurate. 
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Judas, excellently presented by Mr. Gorman, is a less interesting 
study than the rest. Lady Gregory has worked on none of the suggestions 
as to his motive that have engaged other writers: her Judas is neither a 
patriot despairing of action and resolved to precipitate a miracle, nor a 
democrat, as in Mr. Yeats’ imagination, athirst to save the world from 
the dominance of one man. He is a weak, impulsive, hypersensitive 
creature, piqued by the suspicion of his comrades, betraying his master 
from mere greed and spleen, then, miserably repentant, remembering 
how Jesus washed his feet. Perhaps this smallness and futility in Judas, 
the slightness of motive, the chancy, thoughtless way in which he takes 
the bribe, increase the sense of preordination in the story and the tragic 
irony of his fate. Whatever her reason, Lady Gregory has kept this 
enthralling dramatic character low-toned and subordinate in her 
play. 

"She has made more of Pilate, and his conscious Roman authority, 
his unwonted mood of vacillation and his troubled intuition of the divinity 
of his victim, impossible to study fully in so small a space, were skilfully 
suggested and ably played. Mr. McCormick did admirably in this and 
in his other part—that of the soldier whose heart fails him when he lifts 
up the nails, 

Three other actors had curious parts and surpassed themselves in 
this play. Mr. Gabriel Fallon, with little to say, but much to express, 
was excellent as the young scribe who questions Christ in a hostile spirit 
and is subdued to awe and worship by his reply. There was something 
like genius in Mr. Dolan’s rendering of the Wandering Jew—a sinister 
figure, compact of meanness and greed, accumulating in horror until 
the last moment, when, eager for favour, he hurries with the nails to 
the executioner, and the curse is thrown after himself and his tribe, Silas, 
a cunning, smug and eloquent scoundrel, was a triumph for Barry Fitz- 
gerald, who made deeply felt the hold which an unscrupulous trickster 
can win, swiftly and easily, over a credulous mob. 


The crowd that follows Jesus is, what every stage crowd should be, 
a broad study of individualities, differing in temperament, but all possessed, 
for the moment, by one idea, reacting to that idea each in his different 
way. Joel has almost succeeded in rousing them to a rescue when Silas 
cools them with an outcry about the hopelessness and peril of the attempt. 
** Maybe the right time is not yet come,’”’ one says then, and another : 
*“ We can serve the country better living than dead.” And soon they 
are chorusing Silas’ demand to Pilate: ‘‘ Crucify him! Crucify him!” 


The painfulness of it all craves relief, and relief is given by the 
women, who all remain faithful: the tender Brigid of Christine Hayden 
and the kind woman played by Sara Allgood, with her beautiful, lamenting 
caoin. 

Those mournful, simple songs, seeming to rise spontaneously from 
the woman’s heart on the lonely wayside and in the dark night, have the 
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power of the old lyric chorus to resolve anguish into beauty and lift grief 
into a region where it may be borne. 
«My bitter shame, my lasting sorrow, 
The crowd that sent His name so high, 
Failed and forsook Him on the morrow, 
And He must go alone to die.” ... 


The end—Christ passing up to the summit of Calvary—was impossible 
to stage in the realistic atmosphere of the rest. The accompaniment 
of music, the eclipsing of the light and the white ray falling at the close 
on the faces of the Mother and Saint John, recalled the theatre and gave 
no help at all. The soldiers, Judas, the women, and the Wandering 
Jew were the only realities in this scene. 

Throughout the play the essential problem—the presentation of 
the Christ—remained unsolved. It was consistent with the frank, homely 
treatment of the whole that Christ should appear; it would hardly have 
been consistent for the actor to wear a mask; the humanity, the kinship 
of Jesus with the rest had to be strongly felt, yet the difference, too, should 
be strong. In this representation by a very tall, youthful actor with a 
sweet, strange voice, dressed in a white robe, innocence was achieved, 
but nothing else. It was incredible that this Christ could overthrow 
the tables of the money-changers and drive them out before him to the 
Streets ; incredible that the rebels could look upon this Christ as ‘‘ a leader 
and commander of his people,’ the Deliverer of Israel. It is of some 
splendid, vigorous man from the West you think as you hear the people 
talk of their hero—some man like themselves in dress and in every 
outward thing, only having about him some fire, some grandeur and 
bravery beyond what is of this world. 

‘Such a play as this—any play, anywhere, on this subject—is bound, 
in a score of points, to fail. All that the dramatist can hope to do is to 
give a quickened sense of the human poignancy of the story, re-awaken 
emotions grown drowsy with time, show, anew, the beauty and pity and 
greatness of the greatest tragedy in the world. All this Lady Gregory 
has done. It would be foolishness to ask for more. 


Book Reviews 


This selection from the paintings and etchings of Mr. Hesketh Hubbard 
give one a comprehensive glance at the nature of his achievement up to the 
present. The examples are apparently chosen on the sound plan of leaving 
no important aspect of the artist’s talent undisplayed. The more famous 
etchings which naturally are well represented in a book of this type have not 
crowded out a discriminating selection from the artist’s less known work, hitherto 
unhackneyed by popular reproduction. 

The book is a competent publication of the Morland Press. It is an 
elaborately-produced and entirely adequate guide to the art of Mr. Hubbard. 
If the preface by Mr. Haldane MacFall errs on the side of unrestrained enlogy, 
we feel that these are but the excusable exaggerations of the cicerone who is 
conscientiously anxious that his personally-conducted tourists should miss 
nothing. The volume in excellently bound and printed. It includes a detailed 
catalogue of the artist’s etched work (giving states, sizes and editions), with a 
list of the public collections where the original etchings may be seen, and a 
catalogue of his oil paintings, with the date and place of exhibition of each. 

We are in fact offered every aid and encouragement towards the study of 
the original work. So is the true function of a guide-book fulfilled, and it is 
entirely consistent that the reproductions themselves fall so indisputably short 
of perfection. They make no pretension to being anything more than indi- 
cations to direct us to the originals. However, among much recently published 
art reproduction which has enraptured, dumbfounded, or intimidated reviewers 
with specimens of the questing fret and fever of the moderns, it is soothing to 
catch a glimpse (albeit a somewhat obscure one) of such work as Mr. Hubbard’s, 
which reminds us pleasantly that serenity, thoroughness, and reverence for tradi- 
tion are qualities still existent. 


C. G. 


“THE WOMEN OF THE GAEL.” James F. Cassidy, B.A. 9s. net. 
The Talbot Press, Limited. 


The title of this book ought to have been “ The Women of Ireland,” since 
it treats of the daughters of the Gael, the Sean Ghall, the New English and 
- Pomieng Scots, whose seed fructified in the common field of Irish woman- 

ood. 

__ The many books written on the historic side of this subject have been, 
with one or two exceptions, merely hashes, or abstracts, or summaries, one of 
another. The present work is no ‘exception. It contains a fuller garner of 
gleanings from the Gaelic Annalists than its predecessors and a more sparse 
store from other sources. The aggravating brevity of the Annalists exhibits all 
its thorns and spines in these extracts. | They are like unto the praiseful 
inscriptions of the virtues of the dead on tombstones, with all particulars of 
date and of association omitted. No writer could make a vivid or a consecutive 
narrative out of such material. There is abundance of evidence, awaiting the 
research student, in the records anent the deeds and fame of the great women 


of noble Ireland. But original research is the rarest of all rare things in our 
historical studies. 
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The author writes in a strain of sustained eulogy. Like a lad in love for 
the first time, his unfettered praise of his Beloved frequently becomes mere 
gush. As the book is of the Heart, not of the Head, it would be a welcome 
gift to those young men and maidens to whom sentiment is of greater worth 
than learning or historic fact. The author meanders through the wide demesne 
of Irish History with a fine contempt for time or space. All that could be said 
of the Purity, the Heroism, the Self-Sacrifice, the Piety, and the Learning of 
our peerless women he has said: had he pitched a lower key he would have 
been more effective. With Padraic Colum as precursor, he makes out a just 
cause for National pride. ’Tis a pity that the experienced advice of Padraic 
was not tendered to the author, for the wild exuberance of many of the 
sentences chokes what is good and true in his thesis. The distinction between 
literal and figurative he seems unaware of. Grammatical analysis of some of 
the paragraphs would be an impossible feat. Turgidity is a prevailing char- 
acteristic of this prose. Let a few excerpts illustrate this judgment -— 


“ Foreign aggression was to throw the shadow of its ugly head above the un- 
troubled horizons of Gaelic Christianity, and prove by its unwholesome (sic) presence 
whether the ideals that Patrick brought were merely hot-house plants or robust 
growths capable of withstanding adverse atmospheric conditions.” 

* * * * * * * * * aK 


“Mere figures have only an incomplete mathematical value whilst the vital and 
human currents of thought that vivify the pages of ancient story are a more reliable 
index of the qualities that reside in the power-house of that section of humanity to 
which they owe their existence.” 

* * * *x * * * Ed * * 


Spirits other than messengers of love were also pictured as women. Death 
was represented by an optimistic people as a beautiful maiden stripped of every- 
thing that might be forbidding and clothed with the richest tints of fancy. In 
reality she was regarded as an envoy of veiled love, for the happy nature of the Celt 
always beheld the brightness of God’s smile behind the darkest clouds of life.” 


One wonders if the author has made a subconscious travesty of the English 
poet’s exquisite lines. : 

Her gentle limbs she did undress, 
And laid her down in her loyeliness. 

- Their “plans were nipped in the bud”; “Crossing into the broad 
domains of Desmond there is abundance of feminine ability and patriotism 
to greet us’’; “‘ There is no need to prove their continuity of noble living by 
citing endless numbers "’; these gems would delight Boyle Roche. 

The evident haste in which this volume was thrown together leads to 
inevitable errors. ‘ Pacata Hibernia ’’ was not written by Edmund Spenser. 
Thomas Stafford, a lieutenant in Carew’s army, is its reputed author. The 
hoary libel on Manus O’Donnell, first uttered by Stanihurst, that he intended 
betraying young Gerald Fitzgerald to the English, reappears here as fact. 
The famous “ Magheen Mor” was a Geraldine, not a Butler. Her husband, 
Piers Butler, was eighth Earl of Ormonde, not of Desmond. The eighth Earl 
of Desmond, Thomas Fitzgerald, wedded Ellice Barry, daughter of Lord 
Buttevant. Both were dead ere Magheen and Piers were born, It is strange 
to read that the school-fellow, playmate, and correspondent of King Edward VI., 
his “ beloved Barnaby,” Barnaby Fitzpatrick, was “ anti-English.” Assuredly 
he was one of the props of Saxon rule in Ireland. He was knighted by Sir 
H. Sidney, opposed the National hero, James Fitzmaurice, and killed the daunt- 
less Rory Oge O’More. Sir H. Wallop gives him this certificate of loyalty : 
“ Sir Barnaby Fitzpatrick is as sound a man to Her Majesty (Elizabeth) as any 
of his nation.” In devotion to England “ there was nothing to touch him.” 


The Editor cries satis ! 
SEAN GHALL. 
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THE CHRONICLES OF A PURITAN FAMILY IN IRELAND (SMITH 
OF GLASSHOUSE). By Rev. G. N. Nuttall-Smith, M.A. Oxford 
University Press. 21s. net. 


This is a live book in so far as any family history can be said to have life. 
There is a personality behind it. He is a very illogical person, withal, who 
contradicts himself with charming naiveté. He is proud, not because of what 
his family has done, but of what it has not done. No doubt he will be surprised 
to hear this fact. Consistency is not one of his virtues, if virtue itis. Lecky 
wrote to the effect that the Conquest of Ireland by Cromwell’s soldiers was 
hardly more remarkable than the conquest of the conquerors by the invincible 
Catholicism of the Irish women. Froude, whose genius for inaccuracy is so 
well known, wrote, in blundering words, the same truth. The author contradicts. 
the Oxford historian and declares that the “ Salt of English Puritanism ” 
(Independency) was not driven out of Ireland, as Froude declared, and points. 
to this branch of the Smith family as proof that it retained its savour throughout 
the ages. Yet his own pages disprove this contention. This delicious bit 
of muddled history is worth quoting : 

“ The settler was an Independent, at least till the Restoration, perhaps longer ; 
his descendants were good Churchmen. ... They did perpetuate their beliefs ; 
they remained Protestants, so did all the settlers who survived as Irish landed estate 
gentry, with few exceptions.” 

As those who obtained the confiscated estates of the Irish Catholics formed 
but a tiny moiety of the Independents who came to Ireland in Cromwell’s van, 
Froude is not very wide of the truth. Every student of English religious 
history knows how fervid, how passionate, and how all-consuming, was the 
revival in Non-Conformity under Independency. It blossomed into imperish- 
able beauty in the pages of Milton and Bunyan. It was the vital force that 
impelled Cromwell’s earlier armies from victory to victory: prayer and psalm. 
on lip, relentless, hard-hitting sword in hand. The Independent hated the 
Established Church, which he assailed as the ‘“ Daughter of Anti-Christ ’” 
with an enmity as deep and as bitter as he loathed Rome. He was anti-Royalist 
to the very marrow of his bones and gave expression to his creed by relieving 
the King of his head. If not the earliest Republican in his country’s story, 
he was certainly the most uncompromising one. Yet our author calmly tells 
us that the Independent Smiths who were granted the confiscated property of 
the Irish Catholics to enable them to maintain the English connection were 
faithful to their creed and ideals when they conformed to the Established. 
Church and stood for King and Property. Surely such “ Salt” had lost its 
savour! A very slight acquaintance with the huge volume of devotional and. 
polemical literature of Independency would convince even the sceptic that the 
Men of ’49, and their fathers, would regard such facile conformity as the blackest 
of treasons to all that they reverenced. It seems like labelling the Bread Cart 
the “ Fiery Chariot of the Prophet Elijah.” How acridly these Independents 
were assailed as the “ Clodocracy ’”” by the Church party is known to every 
student of the byways of party-pamphleteering. Even the wayfarer who culls. 
his blossoms from the hedges along the high-road of English Literature has. 
laughed over, or been indignant at, the ponderous exposure by Walker of the 
“‘ Hypocrisy of the Sour-Faces,’’ or by the rollicking glee of Butler’s burlesque, 
“« Hudibras,” wherein the Puritans appear as the very embodiment of Vulgarity 
and of the Seven Deadly Sins. Were we to turn this author’s words to their 
literal meaning the long, bloody, savage warfare between Royalist and Roundheac 
had no existence. Luckily, Mr. Nuttall-Smith did not live in the era of the 
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Covenanting Jenny Geddes or she might have thrown another folding stool 
at his Episcopalian head for such “ Popish ideas.” Like Tennyson’s “ Northern 
Farmer,” he equates unconsciously “ Proputty, proputty, proputty,” with all 
the Graces, all the Gentilities, all the Virtues. There is.a recipe here for “ Blue 
Blood.” Those English who got the largest portions of the lands of the plundered 
Irish became Aristocrats ; the recipients of smaller doles were lesser gentry. The 
former, he tells us, “looked down’ on the latter. The dispossessed nobles. 
of Gaelic and Anglo-Irish blood who did not seek fame and fortune on the 
Continent became hewers of wood, drawers of water, “ outlaws, savages, Tories,”’ 
and what not. I love Robert Burns too deeply ever to build another such house 
of straw as “ A College of Heraldry,” as has been built by England’s Faithful 
Garrison during the past few hundred years, or to serve out, for a fee, phials of 
unauthenticated Blue Blood. I prefer Hans Andersen or the Arabian Nights 
for unvarnished fairy tales. How the proscribed Irish regarded the “ Clod- 
ocracy,”’ “‘ wha strut and stare and a’ that” we know.’ The very tongue of 
these “ Bodach-Gall ” was a “ mouth-writhing jargon,” “a messy hotch-potch 
of a language,” ‘a mere sputter and a stutter,”’ “a speech unmeet for gentle- 
men.” The Gaelic poets lamented the absence of books, the passing of learning, 
the disappearance of hospitality and of the doctrine of the equality of man. Our 
castles are “ held by clownish upstarts. | Crowded full with veterans of cheese 
and pottage.”” The moated mansions fair became the dwellings of— 
Judy Hook and mother Hammer, Robin Saul and father Psalm. 
The man in breeches salt a-selling, 
Gammer Ruth and goodman Cabbage, 


Mistress Capon, Kate and Anna, 
Russel Rake and master Gaffer !’’ 


The English Royalist, Thomas Cobbes, wrote in the same strain of the: 
Cromwellian “ gentry ” : 
All loyal bloode they have aimed to raze out, 
That none may sway us but a sottish route 
Of base mechanicks ; butcheringe, brewinge knaves 
Have marked us out for shambles, or for slaves. 
Nobles are levelled, brave heroicke hearts 
Must stoope in homage to the brewers’ cartes. 


The English in Ireland, Royalist or Roundhead, Episcopalian or Inde- 
pendent, changed sides quickly and often, as Fortune veered from Patronage 
to Neglect. They, like the Vicar of Bray, resolved to retain the Loaves and 
Fishes, no matter who reigned in London, Rome, or Geneva. This dexterity 
in renouncing inconvenient principles is euphemistically defined, in many 
books, as a “ Genius for Compromise,” “ The Golden-gift of Commonsense.’”” 
The Smiths, as behoved “ Gentry,’’ were merely in the fashion. 

The epic devotion of the Irish Catholic to his creed and to his nation, in 
spite of fire, sword, dungeon, and emigrant ship, is world-famous. The heart 
of such a man must warm to the stout old Independent soldier who had “ fought 
the good fight and kept the faith ”: 


“ Rather than from English principles turn, would sooner burn, oa 
And rather than marry an Irish wife would bachelor remain for the rest of life. 


A very few of the Irish followed this Spirit of the Age and became English. 
and Protestant. Those of the O’Carrolls and the O’Doolans who so conformed 
married with the Smith family. The haughty daughters of the Gaels and Sean 
Ghalls, as a body, scorned “to pollute their blood with such vile Saxon 
admixture,’ as an English official reported. Failing to find wives in Ireland. 
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the Smiths journeyed to England for them. The-author prides himself on this 
fact. The “ heroism’ of such a deed is shorn of its glamour when it is 
remembered that marriage to a Dissenter or a Catholic meant the loss of all- 
potent “ Proputty,” a disaster to be avoided at any cost. 


Our candid author makes no bogus claims for his family. It produced 
no one renowned in Law or Learning, N seceaee or Science, Church or State. 
“Dr. Aquila Smith appears to have been the most able and distinguished 
member of our family.” § That being’ so he deserved a much better notice than is 
hereaccorded him. There was no such publication as the “« Numismatic Chronicle 
of the Kilkenny Archaeological Society.” As an admirer of Dr. Aquila and a 
collector of all his valuable studies on Irish Numismatics, I regret that no 
mention is made of the privately printed Memoir by J. W. M. I cannot but 
fill up the author’s lacunae. Aquila’s medical career was brilliant. As a contri- 
butor to professional journals he had an honoured name. ‘ The Origin and 
Early History of the College of Physicians in Ireland ” is still valuable. Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1839, gave him the M.D. degree, honoris causa. His wide 
and deep learning, in Irish history and archaeology, is evidenced from his con- 
tributions to the Irish Archaeological Society: ‘ Ancient Testaments”; “A 
Brief Description of Ireland ” (1590), by Robert Payne ; “‘ Annales de Monte 
Fernandi ” (Multifernan) ; “ Journey to Connaught, April, 1709 ” ; “« Original 
Charter granted by John, Lord of Ireland, to the Abbey of Mellifont.” In 
the Transactions and Proceedings of the R.I.A., 1839-53; The Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1863-83; The Kilkenny Archaeological Society, 1852-63, and the 
Journal of Medical Science (especially Vol. XIX.) will be found his chief contri- 
butions to Irish erudition. 


The author gives an unconsciously funny explanation of the Gaelic phrase, 
“An Sagart Artin :” “ Sagart-a-Roma (Irish, pron. Soggith-a~-Rooma—a priest 
of Rome’’). An Soggarth Aroon means the loved or esteemed priest. The 
pronunciation is as comical as the gloss. 


The admirable, if trite, lines of Thomas Davis are not quoted as written 
by that noble patriot, nor are they to be found in “ Orange and Green.” In 
“ Celt and Saxon ”’ they run : 


What matter that at different shrines we pray unto one God— 
What matter that at different times your fathers won this sod— 
In fortune and in fame we’re bound by stronger links than steel 
And neither can be safe nor sound but in the other’s weal. 


* * * * * * * * s 


So start not Irish-born man, if you’re to Ireland true, 
We heed not race, nor creed, nor clan, we’re hearts and hands for you. 


The gossipy “Extracts from Papers of Maria Smith” are entertaining. 
They throw fresh light on Lady Morgan and her husband, on that whimsical 
genius, Rev, Charles Maturin, and on lesser folk, Collectors will be thankful 
for the few old ballads printed here. 


Although, in the main, a chronicle of “ Small Beer,’ Mr. Nuttall-Smith’s 
personality makes it alive. Assuredly he is an honest, straightforward man, 
without any bias, religious or political. He is the type of man you would like 
to see the author of a real book, for it would be full of the substance of things 
that are “ lovely and of good report.” 

The volume is printed by the Oxford University Press, which is the same 
as saying that the format is all that is desirable. 

SEAN GHALL, 


